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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
THE EAST. 


}. Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Vol. III. Part II. 
4to. London, 1833, Murray; Parbury and 
Co.: Paris, De Bure; Dondey Dupré and 
Son: Leipsig, Black and Co. 

9, Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Meeting, 
May 11, 1833. 

3. Report of the Committee of Correspondence. 
By Sir Alexander Johnston. Printed as an 
Appendix, at the request of the Society. 4to. 

4, The Sacred and Historical Books of Ceylon, 

c. Edited by Edward Upham, M.R.A:S. 
S.A. &c. 3 vols. 8vo. London, 1833. 
Parbury and Co. 

5. Eastern and Egyptian Scenery, Ruins, §c. ; 
illustrative of a Journey from India to Eu- 
rope; intended to shew the Advantage and 
Practicability of Steam Navigation from 
England to India. By Capt. C. F. Head. 
London, 1833. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Tr is a pleasing sight to see the literature, sci- 

ence, philosophy, and improvement of a hun- 

dred millions of men, either directly subject to, 
or immediately connected with, the British 
sceptre, receiving, at last, some of the illus- 
tration due to their importance, through the 
efforts of the admirably conducted Society 
whose Transactions head this notice. It is 
gratifying to acknowledge the services ren- 
dered to this great and interesting cause by its 
most zealous members; and it is cheering to 
contemplate what the future may produce 
from the exertions and success of the past. 
With all the foregoing works before us (to 
one of which, Mr. Upham’s, we have already 
called public attention, while our usual reports 
have spoken generally of the others), we are at 
present inclined to limit this Gazette to (3.) the 
excellent Address delivered by Sir A. Johnston 
28 the Report of the Committee of Correspond- 
ence; not only from the nature of the matters 
upon which it dwelt, but from the particular 
applicability of some of the topics to passing 
events which now occupy the observation of 
individuals and states. The East, like the 

West and North, is pregnant with the seeds of 

mighty movements; and as they begin to be 

developed, it is well worth our while to note 
the primary indications of change, and prepare 
ourselves to watch, if not to direct, the results. 

But it is our earnest hope that those to whom 

the destinies of these nations are intrusted— 

the powers to whom government and guidance 

ong—whose decisions must mainly regulate 
their weal or woe—it is our earnest hope, that 
they will not neglect or overlook the oppor- 
tunities now unfolding, and upon the wise and 
judicious use of which almost the whole fate of 

Asia, and of the most interesting portions of 

Africa, will for centuries depend. 

Several great innovations seem to claim our 


‘immediate regard. The establishment of an 


Egyptian strong, independent, and acquisitive 
monarchy. The upbreaking of the Brahman- 
ical faith and of the division of castes, &c. as 





indicated by the proceedings and writings of a 
remarkable man, whose death is recorded in 
another part of our journal. The introduction 
and effects of steam navigation; the new set- 
tlement of India; and the position of our re- 
lations with the Chinese Empire. These and 
other points are memorable signs of the times ; 
and must be viewed as the precursors of me- 
morable revolutions. 

Of the Pacha of Egypt, Sir Alexander John- 
ston says :— 

** The Pacha of Egypt, one of our honorary 
members, a chief of a clear and vigorous mind, 
observing the advantage European states have 
derived from a similar policy, has publicly en- 
couraged the introduction into Egypt of all 
those arts and sciences which are calculated to 
improve the understandings of the people, to 
mitigate the effects of their religious feelings, 
and to secure the stability of the local govern- 
ment; he has assimilated his army and navy 
to those of Europe, and subjected them to 
European regulations and to European dis- 
cipline; he has formed corps of artillery and 
engineers upon European principles; he has 
attached regular bands of military music to 
each of his regiments, with European in- 
structors, who teach the Arab musicians ac- 
cording to the European notes of music, to 
play upon European instruments the popular 
marches and airs of England, France, and 
Germany ; a short distance from Cairo he has 
established a permanent military hospital, and 
placed it under European surgeons, and the 
same rules as prevail in the best-regulated hos- 
pitals in Europe ; and he has formed a school 
of medicine and anatomy, in which not only 
botany, mineralogy, and chemistry, are taught, 
but human bodies are publicly dissected by 
students who profess the Mahomedan religion, 
and who are publicly rewarded in the heart of 
a great Mahomedan population according to 
the skill and the knowledge which they display 
in their different dissections. At Alexandria 
he has established a naval school, in which the 
Mahomedan students are instructed in the se- 
veral branches of geometry, trigonometry, me- 
chanics, and astronomy, connected with naval 
architecture and the science of navigation, and 
a dock-yard under the control and superin- 
tendence of a European naval architect, dis- 
tinguished for his talents and his skill, in 
which, besides frigates and other vessels of 
smaller dimensions, four ships of the line, 
three carrying one hundred and ten guns upon 
two decks, and one of one hundred and thirty 
guns, have been recently built; he has opened 
the old port, which was formerly shut against 
them, to all Christian vessels. He has encou- 
raged the formation of regular insurance offices, 
and authorised Christian merchants to acquire 
a property in lands, houses, and gardens. He 
has employed an English civil engineer of 
great eminence, on a very liberal salary, to 
improve all the canals in the country and the 
course of the Nile; he is about to construct 
carriage-roads from Alexandria to Cairo, and 
from Alexandria to Rozetta and Damietta; 





and M. Abro, the cousin of: his minister, is 
about to establish upon them public stage- 
coaches, built on a model of one sent to him by 
a coachmaker from this country ; he has intro- 
duced steam-boats, which navigate upon the 
Nile, and steam-engines, which are used for 
cleansing and deepening the bed of that river, 
and for various other public works; he has 
patronised the employment by Mr. Briggs of 
two Englishmen, taken for the purpose from 
this country, in boring for water in different 
parts of the desert, and he has di p 
through their operations some very fine water 
in the desert between Cairo and Suez; he has 
encouraged the growth of cotton, indigo, and 
opium, and the former of these productions is 
now a great article of trade between Egypt 
and England, France, and Germany; he has 
established schools in the country, for the ine 
struction of all orders of his people, in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic; he has sent, at great 
expense to himself, young men both of the 
higher and lower ranks of society to England 
and France, for the purpose of acquiring useful 
knowledge; the former in those branches of 
science and literature which are connected 
with their service in the army, the navy, and 
the higher departments of government; the 
latter in those mechanical arts which are more 
immediately connected with their employment 
as artisans and manufacturers; he has consti- 
tuted a public assembly at Cairo, consisting of 
a considerable number of well-informed per- 
sons, who hold regular sittings for forty days 
in each year, and publicly discuss for his in- 
formation the interests and wants of his dif- 
ferent provinces; he patronises the publication 
of a weekly newspaper in Arabic and Turkish, 
for the instruction of his people; and finally he 
protects all Christian merchants who are set- 
tled in his country, not only in time of peace, 
but also in time of war, and afforded the 
European merchants who were settled at Alex- 
andria and at Cairo, a memorable instance of 
his determination to adhere under all circum- 
stances to this policy, by informing them, as 
soon as he received intelligence of the battle of 
Navarino, that their persons and their pro- 
perty should continue as secure as if no such 
event had occurred. I have dwelt at some 
length upon this subjéct, because I have felt it 
to be my duty, in consequence of the informa- 
tion which I have received as Chairman of the 
Committee of Correspondence, to give publicity 
in this country to those measures by which 
one of the most distinguished of our honorary 
members has restored to Egypt, in their high. 
est state of perfection, all the arts and sciences 
of Europe; has emulated, as a patron of know- 
ledge, the conduct of the most enlightened 
of the caliphs of Bagdad; and has afforded, as a 
Mahomedan, a bright example for their imita- 
tion, to all the Mahomedan sovereigns in Eu. 
rope, Africa, and Asia.” 

If our readers were obliged to read as many 
books of travel, Foreign as well as English, as 
we are in the course of our vocation, they 
would be sensible of the value of this sketch 
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and of the not remote importance of Egypt 
to the most intimate objects of British policy. 
The quarter where Napoleon and Nelson once 
fought for mastery, they may be assured has 
lost none of its national consequence; and 
while we witness France firmly planting her 
colonies on the northern shores of Africa, we 
may be assured that it does not forebode 
more to the future state of the Mediter- 
ranean than to the future condition of the 
Nile. It will be well for England, come what 
may, to have Mehemet Ali and his successors 
her warm, attached, and steady friends. 

‘+ It is (says the Report on another question) 
of immediate use to the public, at a time when 
many persons are desirous of reviving, in con- 
sequence of the discovery of steam navigation, 
the intercourse which was carried on in an- 
cient times between Europe and Asia, through 
the Red Sea, to have before them all the in- 
formation which can now be procured relative 
to the manner in which that intercourse has 
been carried on in different ages, by different 
nations, and relative to the commercial and 
the political effects which it has successively 
produced on the prosperity of those nations. 
The committee have, therefore, with a view to 
the first question, directed their researches to 
the history of Palmyra, Balbec, Petra, Suez, 
Adulis, Cairo, Thebes, Cocyra, Asioengeber, 
and Acbana, during the period when those 
places were enriched by the trade which was 
carried on between Europe and India, through 
the Red Sea; they have examined all the 
ancient and modern maps of the river Nile 
and of the Red Sea; the present state of the 
steam navigation in that river and in that 
sea; the degree of encouragement it is likely to 
receive from the Pacha of Egypt; and the 
probability of his discovering coals in his own 
or in the neighbouring countries. They have 
referred for information to the valuable works 
of Herren and Laborde; and trust that Mr. 
Marsden, who has already illustrated with so 
much ability the travels of Marco Polo, will 
enable them, by illustrating in a similar man- 
ner the work of Indico Pleusties, to ascertain 
the geographical positions of many of the 
ports, which that work describes as the great 
emporia of the Indian trade in former ages. 
It is of use to the public, at the time when the 
British Parliament are deliberating upon the 
policy of allowing Europeans to settle in the 
British possessions in India, to be fully ac- 
quainted with the history of all the descend. 
ants of foreign nations who are settled in 
other parts of India; with the mineral and 
vegetable productions of the country ; and with 
the various languages which are spoken by the 
several people who inhabit the neighbouring 
territories. The committee have, therefore, 
directed their researches to the history of the 
descendants of the Jews who are established 
at Cochin; of the descendants of the Syrian 
Christians who are established in the Travan- 
core country; and of the descendants of the 
Portuguese and the French who are esta- 
blished at Goa and Pondicherry; to the bo- 
tany and geology of India; and to the dif- 
ferent languages which are spoken in Siam, 
Laos, Cambodia, the Burmese empire, and 
Thibet.” 

Towards the better understanding of this 
portion of the investigation, Captain Head's 
splendid volume will greatly contribute. His 
able drawings are as delightful to the eye of 
the lover of the fine arts, as his statistical and 
economical information is instructive and use- 
ful to the practical engineer or merchant, to 


India and England opens so wide a field for 
speculation and advantage. The sea route by 
the Cape of Good Hope altered all the relations 
of the old world; by another turn of the wheel 
they would be in a curious measure restored ; 
and the names of populous countries and mag- 
nificent cities, once familiar to every mouth, 
but long unmentioned except in the works of 
a few adventurous travellers, would again be- 
come as common to our ears as the capitals 
of Europe. 

With regard to India itself, we shall merely 
quote the interesting view given in the report ; 
and leave all comment upun this, and the 
numerous other topics embraced by the pub- 
lications we have enumerated, to future occa- 
sions. 

“* It is of use to parliament, at a time when 
they are deliberating upon the advantage of 
framing a separate code of laws for British 
India, to be acquainted with all the different 
modifications of the laws and usages which at 
present prevail amongst all the different classes 
of inhabitants throughout that immense empire. 
The committee have, therefore, with a view to 
the third question, directed their researches to 
the laws and usages of all the different natives 
who live under the British authority in India. 
Aware of the great influence which the right 
of property and the laws of inheritance have 
had in all ages and in all nations, in leading 
human society to its highest improvements, 
they have particularly examined those laws and 
usages in India, which are directly or indirect- 
ly calculated to secure the right and to regulate 
the inheritance of property of every descrip- 
tion. They have traced the origin and the 
different modifications of all the different laws 
of inheritance, as well those according to 
which property descends in certain proportions 
both to males and females, as those according 
to which it, in some provinces, and amongst 
some classes of people, descends only to fe- 
males; the various rights of children by birth, 
and those of children by adoption; the differ- 
ence between the rule of law, which applies to 
the property which a person inherits from his 
ancestors, and that which applies to the pro- 
perty which he acquires by his own industry 
and talents. They have considered the moral 
and the political effect of all these laws and 
usages upon the character of the people, and 
the prosperity of the country. = 

‘* They are comparing the account drawn up 
by the late Sir John D’Oyley with all the 
other accounts drawn up at different times by 
different persons in Portuguese, Dutch, and 
English, of the form of government which pre- 
vailed in the Kandian country for upwards of 
two thousand years, and which affords a very 
correct picture of the form of government that 
prevailed amongst all the Hindoos throughout 
India in the most remote ages. They are 
inquiring into the nature of the lucrative 
trade which was carried on from the first to 
the fourteenth century between the ancient 
port of Adulis in Abyssinia and that of Hippo- 
ros in the island of Ceylon; into the course 
pursued during the same period by vessels of 
considerable bulk while navigating the only 
two passages, the one near the island of Ramis- 
surum, the other near that of Manar, which 
lead through the ridge of sand-banks extending 
from Ceylon to the southern peninsula of In- 
dia, and generally known amongst Europeans 
by the name of Adam’s Bridge; into the his- 
tory of the Mahomedans established on the 
island of Manar in‘ the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, who by their armed vessels command- 


that of the pearl and chank fisheries on the 
coasts of the peninsula of India, and on those 
of the island of Ceylon, from the earliest period 
to the present times; and into that of the 
female sovereign called Aliarsaney, who reigned 
in the early period of the history of Ceylon 
over the north-eastern portion of the island 
and who was celebrated in her days for the 
greatness of her wealth, for her genius and 
acquirements, and for the patronage which she 
afforded to those who were distinguished for 
their knowledge in science and literature, 
They are collecting all the information which 
can be obtained relative to the six large tanks 
or reservoirs of water on the island, which are 
believed to have been constructed in the same 
age and on the same principles, as the lake 
Meeris in Egypt, and the extensive tanks in 
the peninsula of India, and which are cele. 
brated in the ancient annals of the island for 
the skill with which they were regulated, and 
for the quantity of water with which they 
could always supply the rice-fields in their 
neighbourhood. They are inquiring into the 
natural history of the island, its zoology and 
botany; into the character and habits of its 
elephants, and the practicability of adapting 
them to particular descriptions of labour; into 
the growth and culture of its cinnamon,” 
&e. &c. 





The Duchess of Berri in La Vendée ; contain- 
ing a Narrative of her Adventures, with her 
Private Papers and Secret Correspondence. 
By General Dermoncourt, who arrested her 
Royal Highness at Nantes. 8vo. pp. 382. 
London, 1833. Bull and Churton. 

A SOMEWHAT magnificent title-page, scantily 

justified by the contents of the volume. The 

adventures and escapes have long since gone 
the round of the newspapers, and the secret cor- 
respondence amounts to no more than a few un- 
important documents; while the huge Appen- 
dix, containing General Dermoncourt’s official 
correspondence, is of no sort of interest—on this 
side the Channel at least. A silly and violent 
woman, abounding in those fine phrases which 
are so peculiarly French, undertaking a little 
theatrical conspiracy, whose conclusion was 
worthy of its commencement, is an object more 
of compassion than of interest; and the nine 
days’ wonder of the Duchess de Berri is already 
over. We have only one remark to make, 
which is, that, in her interesting situation, she 
must have had a wonderfully good constitution. 

The following extracts will shew the style of 

the work. General Dermoncourt’s announce- 

ment of his own pretensions is very character- 
istic: it would be long before we found an 

English officer indulging in a similar strain of 

egotism. : 
‘“ Forty-four years’ service in Europe, in 

Asia, in America, and in Africa—the giant 

battles in which I have shared, and compared 

with which our battles of the present day are 
mere skirmishes—have made me careless of life, 
and the sword fit lightly to my hand. More- 
over, my disgrace under the restoration, during 
the existence of which I would not re-enter 
the service — the active part I took in the con- 
spiracy of Belfort, in which I was near losing 

my head —and the promptitude with which I 

offered my services to the provisional govern- 

ment of July 1830, constituted a sure moral 
pledge to the government of the zeal with 
which I would smite the Chouans.” 

Mot of the Duchess de Berri :—“ ¢ Royalty 
is disappearing,’ she said to one of them, ‘ like 
architecture. My great-grandfather built pa- 
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laces, my grandfather built houses, my father 
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built huts, and my brother will no doubt build 

rats’-nests. But, God willing, my son, when 

it comes to his turn, shall build palaces 
in.’ ” 

Attack and escape from the Chateau of La 
Penissiére de la Cour :— 

“The commanders of the rebels adopted a 
desperate course: they resolved to make a sor- 
tie. But, to give it the least chance of success, 
it was necessary that it should be protected by 
a fire of musketry, which would occupy the 
attention of our soldiers ; they therefore asked 
who among them would volunteer to sacrifice 
themselves for the safety of their comrades. 
Eight offered their services. The little band 
was therefore divided into two platoons. 
Thirty-five men and a bugle-player were to 
make an attempt to reach the other extremity 
of the park, enclosed only with a hedge ; and 
the eight others, with the remaining bugle- 
player, were to protect the attempt. The two 
brothers embraced each other, for they were 
to separate: one commanded the garrison that 
remained, the other led the sortie. In conse- 
quence of these arrangements, and whilst those 
who remained continued, by running from 
window to window, to keep up a tolerably 
brisk fire, the others made a hole in the wall 
opposite to the side attacked ; and on a passage 
sufficiently large being opened, they came forth 
in good order, the bugle at their head, march. 
ing in double-quick time towards the extremity 
of the park where the hedge was. Their 
retreat brought upon them a discharge of 
musketry, which killed two. A third, being 
mortally wounded, expired near the hedge. 
The bugle- player, at the head of the little 
band, received three balls in his body, and 
still continued to play. It is a pity that I 
dare not publish the names of such men. 
Meanwhile, the situation of the eight men who 
remained in the house had become more and 
more dangerous. ‘The burning rafters cracked, 
and seemed no longer able to bear the weight 
of the besieged, who therefore retired into a 
species of recess formed by the wall, resolved to 
defend themselves there to the last extremity ; 
and they had scarcely reached it when the floor 
fell in with a dreadful crash. The soldiers 
uttered shouts of joy at this event; for the 
musketry ceased to annoy them at the same 
instant, and they thought the garrison had 
been crushed in the ruins. This error saved 
the lives of the eight heroic Vendeans. When 
the Chouans, from their recess, perceived that 
the besiegers were convinced they had fallen 
into the immense furnace which blazed fear- 
fully below them, they remained silent and 
motionless. Our soldiers, on the other hand, 
with a horror quite natural in such a case, 
speedily quitted a burning building whose 
flames devoured at the same time both friends 
and enemies, whether alive or dead. Mean- 
while, night soon came, and amid its darkness 
the eight men supposed to have been either 
crushed to death or burned alive, glided like 
wandering spectres along the heated walls, and 
reached in safety the hedge through which 
their companions had escaped; so that there 
remained nothing upon the field of battle ex- 
cept the red and smoking house, and around it 
4 tew corpses rendered visible by the last flashes 
of the expiring flame.” 

The character of Madame is sketched with 
such spirit that we give it entire :— 

_“ Marie Caroline, like all young Neapolitan 
girls, of whatever rank or station, has received 
scarcely any education. With her, all is na- 
ture and instinct. She is a creature of im- 
pulse; the exigencies of etiquette are insup- 


portable to her, and she is ignorant of the very 
forms of the world. She allows her feelings to 
carry her away, without attempting to restrain 
them ; and when any one has inspired her with 
confidence, she yields to it without restriction. 
She is capable of supporting the greatest fa- 
tigue, and encountering the most appalling 
danger, with the patience and courage of a 
soldier. The least contradiction exasperates 
her—then her naturally pale cheeks become 
flushed ; she screams, and jumps about, and 
threatens, and weeps, by turns, like a spoiled 
child; and then again, like a child, the moment 
you give way to her, and appear to do what 
she desires, she smiles, is instantly appeased, 
and offers you her hand.” 

The volume is pleasantly and easily trans- 
lated. 








The Heiress; a Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1833. Bentley. 


A NOVEL almost of the good old school, with 
a hero and a heroine alike perfection. There 
is a great deal of loveemaking, which we pre- 
sume will be very agreeable to our younger 
readers ; some lively dialogue ; and a sufficiency 
of villany, mystery, and duelling. It is not 
easy to find an unconnected extract ; but the 
following character, though such a doubtful 
one, is sketched with much animation :— 

“ First, I shall present you with a full-length 
portrait of the noble head of the house, Henry 
James George Edward Beauchamp Alfred, 
earl of Marston, of Marston Hall, in the 
county of , Viscount Alfred, Baron Beau- 
champ of the kingdom of Ireland, one of the 
members of his majesty’s most honourable 
privy council, custos rotulorum of the afore- 
said county, &c. &c. &c. I hope I have not 
wearied you with this enumeration of half his 
titles; but I entertain too high a respect for 
him and his dignities to think of offending him 
by omitting any of his distinctions unneces- 
sarily. He is descended, on both sides, from 
tolerably ancient families, that is, his father 
and mother can both prove they had grand- 
fathers —vide Debrett’s Peerage, page 9973; 
though the present earl’s parent was the first 
of the name ennobled. Whether Mr. Alfred’s 
control of three boroughs, and the wisdom of 
the votes of himself and nominees, had any 
thing to do with his elevation, or whether he 
won the honour by his talents, we will leave 
for the decision of politicians — suffice it, that 
the first Lady Marston had not recovered from 
her almost incredulous surprise on finding her- 
self a countess, ere his present lordship was 
born ; born, too, in a doubtful time, just as the 
last stroke that proclaimed the hour of mid- 
night reverberated through the ancient hall, as 
the novelists would say—so that whether night 
or day had the honour of his birth, is still a 
disputed point. Whether this doubtful moment 
of his birth had really, as some think, any in- 
fluence in forming his character ; or whether 
he owes the being a man of doubts to a large 
proportion of the organ of cautiousness; or a 
descent on the maternal side from the renowned 
Wouter van Twiller, as others contend; or 
from an early education in the diplomatic 
circles—I shall not pretend to determine ; but I 
should think, and imagine, and conclude, that 
one and all of these causes must have combined 
to make him what he is. In person he is 
neither tall nor short, fat nor thin, fair nor 
dark, pale nor florid. His eyes are neither grey 
nor hazel, but have a greenish tinge something 
between the two; his nose neither Grecian, 








Roman, nor rétroussé, but a mixture of all; 


his hair neither black, red, nor light, but of a 
doubtful brown, most neutrally straight, with 
a due horror of waving to the right or to the 
left. His friends arranged his marriage for 
him, or it might never have been concluded ; 
as it is said he was doubtful even as he walked 
up the centre aisle of St. George’s. His darling 
plan is the balance of power; that source of 
declamation and deceit front the time of Henry 
VIII. to that of George IV., and the cause of 
innumerable alliances, holy and unholy, offen- 
sive and defensive; yet so fearful is he of 
affording hints to others on this momentous 
subject, that it is the one on which he is most 
scrupulously silent. To make a long tale short, 
he is one who asserts nothing, and doubts every 
thing, from the mammoth down to the ant. 
The powers that be, are, in his eyes, ‘ wisest, 
virtuousest, discreetest, best.’ Ask his opinion 
—he is not aware, he has not thought on the 
subject, and it is one that requires the deepest 
consideration. Ask him to dinner—to the best 
of his belief he has no engagement, but some- 
thing may occur to prevent his having the 
pleasure ; if not, he shall be most happy. Nay, 
it is said that on a stranger’s once asking if he 
had not the honour of addressing the Earl of 
Marston, his lordship looked dreadfully alarmed 
at such a downright question, and (not till after 
a great deal of stammering and hesitation) ad- 
mitted that it was possible it might be so, but 
that he was not prepared to speak decidedly on 
the subject, or in the habit of being so closely 
questioned.” 

There is one peculiarity about the fair heiress’s 
two most favoured lovers—both are six feet three 
inches in height. Really this is doing things on 
a lofty scale! 





A History of Croydon. 
Esq. 8vo. pp. 397. 
and Co. 

WE are afraid to look back on our arrear of 
topographical and local works ; for though we 
delight in them ourselves, and always find mat- 
ter to repay us for the time spent in their perusal, 
they are so difficult to be satisfactorily ana- 
lysed for the public, that we often read, mark, 
and inwardly digest-——and then the volumes 
stare us in the face for months, crying, Why 
have not you noticed us in the Literary Ga- 
zette2 Croydon, pronounced by Cockneys Cra~ 
den ;* Croydon, where the palace of the primate 
of England stood for ages; Croydon, where 
there is now much hunting and horsing ;—Croy- 
don shall not reproach us in like manner, al- 
though its history affords us very little etymo- 
logical, ecclesiastical, or sporting illustration. 
To Ducarel, Lysons, Manning, and Bray, the 
author acknowledges his obligations; but he 
has also consulted MSS. in the British Mu- 
seum, Lambeth Palace, and the Herald’s Col- 
lege, and added whatever more he could dig out 
from these records to the improved, though still 
meagre and incomplete account of this ancient 
place. In 1780, the remains of the residence 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury, and the 
appurtenances, were sold for 2,520/. ; and thus, 
we are told: 

“ The palace of Croydon, the residence of the 
primates of all England for so many centuries 
—the seat of learning, and the scene of un- 
equalled splendour, eventually became appro- 
priated to the printing of linen ; whilst its gar- 


By G. S. Steinman, 
London, Longman 


* The learned Camden calls it Cradiden; and, as if to 
laugh at the oddity of derivations, Ducarel obtains the 
name from Craye or Craire, chalk, and the Saxon word, 
Dun, a hill ; while another Theban says it is from Crone, 
sheep, and Dene, a valley!!! 
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dens and orchards have been ¢onverted into a 
bleaching ground.* 

* Qua Troja fuit, nunc est seges ” 


It would be vain for us to attempt to go into 
the usual line of parish particulars which all 
histories of this kind necessarily unfold; and 
we shall therefore content ourselves with pick- 
ing out a few morsels, which may possess suffi- 
cient interest for the general reader. 

In the time of Archbishop Courtenay (circ. 
1380-95), ‘* it appears that the mansion-house 
of Croydon had at this time increased in its 
buildings and conveniences ; for whereas hither- 
to the archbishops had no more than one cham- 
ber whereto they could retire, which was their 
bedchamber, so that acts are frequently said to 
be performed juxta lectum domini and ad pedes 
lecti; we now meet with a more honourable 
apartment, a best or spare room, called the chief 
or principal chamber, used perhaps upon more 
great and special occasions. ° . 
In the pontificate of the same archbishop also 
was a new granary, with a chamber over it, 
erected, and a new wall contiguous thereto built 
towards the churchyard, which wall was re- 
paired in the year 1400. It may give some 
little insight into the customs of our ancestors, 
as well as assist us to form a truer notion of the 
bnildings here, if upon this mention of a wall I 
should describe a method of constructing one 
used before we had any knowledge of bricks— 
a French invention, the use of which was in- 

troduced into England by the attendants on 
King Henry V. during his wars in France, 
Before this period, our walls (those I mean 
which were not built with stone) were com- 
posed of timbers set into the ground at proper 
distances, and covered on each side with laths, 
which again were covered with plaster. This 
perishable structure was guarded at the top 
with concave or roof tyles, to defend it as much 
as might be against external injuries. Such 
was the wall here mentioned, contiguous to the 
churchyard ; such the garden wall spoken of 
hereafter, and many other walls about the 
manor-house of Croydon.” 

Laud placed an organ in the chapel; and 
after his execution, ‘‘ The palace and estate 
passed from the hands of the Earl of Notting- 
ham into the possession of Sir William Brere- 
ton, Bart., ‘a notable man at a thanksgiving 
dinner,’ to use the words of a writer of those 
days, ‘ having terrible long teeth, and a prodi- 
gious stomach, to turn the archbishop’s chapel 
at Croydon into a kitchen, also to swallow up 
that palace and lands at a morsel.”-+ 

Having given this sketch of a revolutionary 
leader, we may pair it with one of a sad parson 
with whom Croydon was once afflicted : 


* ¢* Since this work was prepared for the press, the whole 
demesne has been sold in various lots, the purchasers of 
which are rapidly converting many portions of this ancient 
pile into modern dwellings; and its total demolition, 
which time could not have effected in centuries, will pro- 
bably be achieved in a few years.” 

t ‘* This distinguished parliamentary general was the 
eldest son of William Brereton, Esq. of Honford, in Che- 
shire, where he was born, 1605. On reaching his majority 
he received a patent of baronetcy, and, in 1628, repre- 
sented his native county in parliament, and again in 1640. 
On the 18th August, 1642, on the breaking out of the great 
rebellion, he narrowly escaped falling a victim to the po- 
pulace, for ordering a drum to be beat in Chester for the 
| ey erg In the same year he received a commission 

m that power, to arm the county, and to seize the 
goods and weapons of the disaffected ; and in June, 1644, 
was appointed Major-General of the Cheshire forces. On 
the a omnes of the twelve major-generals, in 1655, 
Sir William had the government of Staffordshire, Che- 
shire, and Lancashire, conferred upon him. As a reward 
for his gallant services, he received, besides the seques- 
tration of the archiepiscopal lands of Croydon, the seques- 
tration of Cashioberry, and other lands of Lord Capel, 
amounting to 2000/. per annum, the chief forestership of 
Macclesfield, and the seneschalship of that hundred. He 


“¢ William Cleiver, D.D., collated by Arch- 
bishop Juxon in 1660, at the recommendation 
of Charles II., who had been imposed upon 
with regard to his character. This divine was 
notorious for his singular love of litigation, un- 
paralleled extortions, and criminal and disgrace- 
ful conduct, which eventually caused his eject- 
ment from this benefice in 1684. He was a 
great persecutor of the royalists during the 
Commonwealth ; and enjoyed the sequestered 
living of Ashton, Northamptonshire, to which 
he was appointed in 1645, being at that time, 
according to Walker, scarce eighteen, ‘ of a 
very ill life, and very troublesome to his neigh- 
bours.’ He died in March 1702, and was 
buried on the 12th of that month at St. Bride’s, 
Fleet Street ; in the register of which church 
he is styled ‘ Parson of Croydon.’ The follow- 
ing anecdote of this vicar is to be found in 
Captain Smith’s ¢‘ Lives of Highwaymen :’— 
‘ O’Bryan, meeting with Dr. Cleiver, the par- 
son of Croydon, try’d once and burnt in the 
hand at the Old Bailey for stealing a silver cup, 
coming along the road from Acton, he de- 
manded his money; but the reverend doctor 
having not a farthing about him, O’Bryan was 
for taking his gown. At this our divine was 
much dissatisfied; but, perceiving the enemy 
would plunder him, quoth he,‘ Pray, sir, let 
me have a chance for my gown ;° so, pulling a 
pack of cards out of his pocket, he farther said, 
‘ We'll have, if you please, one game of all- 
fours for it, and if you win it, take it and wear 
it.’ This challenge was readily accepted by the 
foot-pad, but being more cunning than his an- 
tagonist at slipping and palming the cards, he 
won the game, and the doctor went contentedly 
home without his canonicals.” 

We shall conclude with this, and heartily 
commend the pains bestowed on his task by 
‘Mr. Steinman. 





The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, with 
new Notes and Iilustrations. Vol. VI. 
12mo. pp. 382. Edinburgh, 1833, Cadell; 
London, Whittaker and Co. 

Tue graphic illustrations of this volume are, 

a glorious view of Melrose, as seen from the 

highest point on the way to Dryburgh Abbey ; 

and another of Newark Castle, from what is 
called the Duchess’s Walk; both of the draw- 
ings for which were made in the poet’s presence 
by Turner in September 183]. The volume 

contains the Lay of the Last Minstrel, and a 

variety of minor pieces, translations from the 

German, songs and ballads. We are now 

breaking ground in the great and true domain 

of Scott himself. The Minstrelsy of the Border 
and the Sir Tristrem were, after all, only the 
preliminary tunings of the harp of Newark ; 
and we feel, as we did when the first volume 
of the annotated Byron was laid on our table, 
how delightful to have a great poet, our own 
contemporary, produced to our eyes in the very 
garb under which he must be familiar to our 
latest posterity ; his personal allusions cleared 
up—the private motives that in many cases 
dictated the turn of the strain explained—the 
effect which was actually produced at the time 
by the exhibition of a new genius of the first 
class on his critics—from which we may judge 
for ourselves of the progress which criticism, 
as an art, has made under the influence of our 
great masters of the lyre living or recently 
dead—and last, not least, the variations which 
the poem itself underwent in the course of the 
successive editions called for in the author’s 
lifetime—all placed clearly before us. Now 
and henceforth, no question, the new edition 











osity, and perused with at least as much delight 
as any possible series that has been, or is about 
to be, published in this beautiful and very ac. 
cessible form. 
Mr. Lockhart says in his Advertisement, 
“ The introduction to the Lay of the Last Min. 
strel, written in April 1830, was revised b 
the author in the autumn of 1831, when he 
also made some corrections in the text of the 
poem, and several additions to the notes. The 
work is now printed from his interleaved copy. 
It is much to be regretted that the original 
MS. of this poem has not been preserved. We 
are thus denied the advantage of comparing 
throughout the author’s various readings, which 
in the case of Marmion, the Lady of the Lake, 
the Lord of the Isles, &c., are often highly 
curious and instructive.” In this instance, 
therefore, the various readings are those only 
of the printed editions; but these are often 
very interesting features. We may notice one, 
occurring in the noble and now doubly touch. 
ing stanza,— 
** O Caledonia, stern and wild,” &c. 
It appears that the lines which form the climax, 
and which we mark in italics, were added in 
the third edition :— 
** By Yarrow’s streams still let me stray, 

Though none should guide my feeble way; 

Still feel the breeze down Ettrick break, 

Although it chill my wither’d cheek ; 

Still lay my head by Teviot Stone, 

Though there, forgotten and alone, 

The bard may draw his parting groan.” 
How prophetic was this addition! This will 
give an idea of the value that may attach to 
various readings, even where, as in this case, 
the master’s original MS. has unfortunately 
been lost. The fact that the MS. of the Lay 
was not preserved, and that all the others were, 
marks, if nothing else did, the instantaneous 
effect of the poem. Even the accomplished 
James Ballantyne had not, until then, guessed 
the place which his friend was destined to as. 
sume ! 

Among the little personal anecdotes given 
in Mr. Lockhart’s notes, we were struck with 
this, on the fine old ballad from the German, 
beginning, — 

*¢ O, will = hear a knightly tale of old Bohemian day, 

It was the noble Moringer in wedlock he lay; 

He halsed and kiss’d his dearest dame, that was as sweet 


as May, 
And said, * Now, lady of my heart, attend the words! 
sav: 


’Tis T have vow'd a pilgrimage unto a distant shrine, 
And I must seek Saint Thomas-land, and leave the land 
that’s mine ; 

Here shalt thou dwell the while in state, so thou wilt 

pledge thy fay, 

That thou for my return wilt wait seven twelvemonths 

and a day,’” &c. 

“The translation of the Noble Moringer 
was composed during Sir Walter Scott’s severe 
and alarming illness of April 1819, and dic- 
tated, in the intervals of exquisite pain, to his 
daughter Sophia, and his friend William Laid- 
law.” Mr. Ballantyne once told us that the 
greater part of the Bride of Lammermoor was 
composed at this same time, and dictated, under 
the same circumstances, to Mr. Laidlaw and 
Mrs. Lockhart alternately ; and that, when the 
printed book was laid on Sir Walter Scotts 
table some six weeks afterwards, be read whole 
chapters of it with exactly the feeling of one 
who had got into a new book, about whos 
contents he knew nothing until page after page 
revealed the progress of the story. We shall 
be curious to hear in due time whether ou 
friend told this extraordinary incident without 
exaggeration. 

The selection of Newark Castle for the scene 
of the old minstrel’s recitation is explained it 








died April 7th, 1661.” 


of Scott will be watched with redoubled curi- 





the following new note : 
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“ Newark Castle was built by James II. 
The royal arms, with the unicorn, are engraved 
on a stone in the western side of the tower. 
There was a much more ancient castle in its 
immediate vicinity, called Auldwark, founded, 
it is said, by Alexander III. Both were de- 
signed for the royal residence when the king 
was disposed to take his pleasure in the exten- 
sive forest of Ettricke. Upon the marriage of 
James 1V. with Margaret, sister of Henry 
VIIL., the castle of Newark, with the whole 
forest of Ettricke, was assigned to her as a part 
of her jointure lands. But of this she could 
make little advantage; for, after the death of 
her husband, she is found complaining heavily, 
that Buccleuch had seized upon these lands. 
Indeed, the office of keeper was latterly held by 
the family of Buccleuch, and with so firm a 
grasp, that when the forest of Ettricke was 
disparked, they obtained a grant of the castle 
of Newark in property. It was within the 
court-yard of this castle that General Lesly did 
nilitary execution upon the prisoners whom he 
had taken at the battle of Philiphaugh. The 
castle continued to be an occasional seat of the 
Buccleuch family for more than a century ; and 
here, it is said, the Duchess of Monmouth and 
Buccleuch was brought up. It may be added, 
that Bowhill was the favourite residence of 
Lord and Lady Dalkeith (afterwards Duke and 
Duchess of Buccleuch), at the time when the 
poem was composed ; the ruins of Newark are 
all but included in the park attached to that 
modern seat of the family; and Sir Walter 
Scott, no doubt, was influenced in his choice of 
the locality, by the predilection of the charming 
lady who suggested the subject of his Lay for 
the scenery of the Yarrow—a beautiful walk on 
whose banks, leading from the house to the old 
castle, is called, in memory of her, the Duchess’s 
Walk.” 

We may add, that in the choice of his heroes 
the poet was equally influenced by his own per- 
sonal relations at the time. ‘The Baron of 
Cranstoun was the ancestor of George Crans- 
toun, the celebrated advocate, now a judge by 
the title of Lord Corehouse, one of the only two 
confidential friends whom Scott, in those days, 
consulted in his literary undertakings (the 
other being the late Erskine, Lord Kinnedder) ; 
the competitors for the honour of fighting in the 
toom of William of Deloraine, were the direct 
ancestors of Sir W. Scott himself, the Baron of 
Harden, and the male ancestor of Lord Napier, 
then Lord Lieutenant of Selkirkshire, and of 
course in constant connexion with the poetical 
sheriff-depute of that county. There are some 
other points upon which feelings of delicacy have 
possibly made the editor reluctant to touch. 
According to Mr. Ballantyne, the Lines to a 
Lady with flowers from a Roman Wall were 
addressed by Mr. Scott to Miss Carpenter, a 
little before their marriage, in the neighbour- 
hood of Gilsland Wells, Cumberland ; and those 
beautiful stanzas, ending with, 
iS Though thy form, that was fashion’d as light as a fay’s, 

48 assumed a proportion more round, 


And thy glance, that was bright as a falcon’s at gaze, 
8 soberly now on the ground,— 


Enough, after absence to mect me again, 
Thy steps still with ecstasy move; 
Enough, that those dear sober glances retain 
For me the kind language of love” — 
were laid on Lady Scott’s table at breakfast, 
the morning after Sir Walter had returned to 
Ashestiel, or Abbotsford, we forget which, from 
& tour in the Hebrides, preliminary to The 
ord of the Isles. 
The critical observations of Mr. Jeffrey are 
by far the most terse and brilliant gathered from 
the periodical works of the days when the Lay 


appeared ; but we were much pleased with some 
introduced from MS. communications to the 
author, particularly by George Ellis and Anna 
Seward. 











The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings. By 
John Abercrombie, M.D. F.R.S.L. &c. &c. 
8vo. London, 1833. Murray. 

In an age distinguished beyond all others by 
the excesses which disgrace the national litera- 
ture, when hardly any thing but furious in- 
vective, extravagant satire, or gross scurrility, 
will go down with the readers of the periodical 
prints; when offensive personality and licen- 
tious anecdote form a sure passport to public 
favour, and a writer, to succeed, has only to be 
insolent—it is no wonder that we see few works 
issue from the press that will survive the in- 
terest of the passing moment; few to whose 
authority appeals will be made on any question 
of science or literature when the present gene- 
ration shall have passed away ; few that our de- 
scendants will pronounce to have been calculated 
toenlargetheunderstanding, or amend the heart. 
Poetry is declared to be a drug; the sober 
voice of history is drowned in the war-whoop of 
contending parties; and philosophy has nothing 
for it but to wrap her head in her mantle and 
die, like Cesar, with decency. Men of culti- 
vated understandings and sound information 
for the most part stand aloof, and wait, though 
we fear almost to as little purpose as the coun- 
tryman of Phedrus at the river, till the scum, 
which always floats uppermost during the con- 
tinuance of popular ferment, subsides; and the 
sensitive son of genius shrinks in alarm and 
disgust from collision with the coarse and brutal 
minds which sway the critical sceptre, and 
direct the strings which move that veritable 
Punch, the People. This is natural, but it is 
cowardly ; and we feel far more disposed to ap- 
plaud those who take a different line of con- 
duct—to interest ourselves in their prospects, 
to sympathise with their apprehensions, and to 
rejoice in their success. Occasionally we find 
men of learning and abilities step forward and 
endeavour to divert the popular mind into purer 
channels of speculation, and restore a healthy 
tone to the public taste; and we are happy in 
having this opportunity of testifying our ac- 
knowledgments to Dr. Abercrombie for his 
exertions in so good a cause. After blearing 
our eyes before the wild glare flung around by 
the torch of civil discord, it is soothing to turn 
to the mild light diffused by Philosophy’s 
steady lamp; to shut the door against the 
intrusion of politics; and revisit, in company 
with our author, the verdant groves of Aca- 
demus. A more amiable man, as he appears 
in his book, we could not desire for a com- 
panion on such an occasion ; and we think we 
shall soon be able to shew that his qualifica- 
tions for the task he has executed do not rest 
there. His views in writing this work, which 
is composed in an easy, elegant, and clear style, 
may be gathered from the simple preface :— 

*¢ In a former work, the author endeavoured 
to delineate, in a simple and popular form, 
the leading facts relating to the intellectual 
powers, and to trace the principles which 
ought to guide us in the investigation of 
truth. The volume which he now offers to 
the public attention is intended as a sequel to 
these inquiries; and his object in it is to in- 
vestigate, in the same unpretending manner, 
the moral feelings of the human mind, and 
the principles which ought to regulate our 
volitions and our conduct as moral and re- 
sponsible beings. The two branches of in- 











vestigation are, in mapy respects, closely con- 
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nected; and on this account it may often 
happen that, in the present work, principles 
are assumed as admitted or proved, which, in 
the former, were stated at length, with the 
evidence by which they are supported.” 

It has been said by a celebrated metaphy- 
sician, in whose opinion, notwithstanding the 
term ‘“ fanciful” applied to it by the Edin- 
burgh Review, we fully concur, that all think. 
ers take their part early in life, and become, 
according to their temper and constitution, 
Platonists or Aristotelians. There needs no 
ghost come from the grave to tell us what side 
Doctor Abercrombie espouses; he entrenches 
himself behind the unanswerable argument 
that THE FACT Is; and you might as well 
have attempted to drive the Duke of Wel- 
lington from his lines at Torres Vedras. But 
we are rather anticipating matters. Before 
we examine the author’s own system, let us 
see how he disposes of the theories of pre- 
ceding writers on this subject. One party of 
philosophers maintain the immutability of mo- 
ral impressions, and affirm the existence of an 
intuitive power of perceiving what is right 
and wrong, namely, conscience; the other, that 
the distinction between right and wrong de- 
pends entirely upon circumstances. Those 
who have taken up this latter position have to 
explain, of course, ‘* what the circumstances 
are which give rise in this manner to our 
impressions of vice and virtue.” The various 
views taken by the writers who have adopted 
this hypothesis have led to the formation of 
different theories of morals. 

‘* The system of Mandeville ascribes our 
impressions of moral rectitude entirely to the 
enactments of legislators.’’ The doctor quietly 
puts this worthy hors de combat, by telling him 
that a change of the law would in this case pro- 
duce a change in our estimate of such and such 
an action; which is evidently false. ‘* Kings 
may make laws, but cannot create a virtue.” 
** Another modification of this system is, that 
our impressions of virtue and vice are de- 
rived from mutual compact.” The author 
does not take the trouble to refute this; 
for the plain reason that, independent of the 
former objection, it is at variance with fact. 
Men never did “ enter into an agreement to 
observe certain conduct, and abstain from cer- 
tain other.” He next notices the theory of 
Clarke and Wollaston, by which ‘* virtue was 
considered to depend on a conformity of the 
conduct to a certain sense of the fitness of 
things, which,” says he, “it must be confessed, 
is rather obscure.” This was also the theory 
of philosopher Square, we think ; but perhaps 
our author would have thought his gravity 
compromised by the allusion. By the theory of 
utility, which Hume so warmly supported, ‘* we 
estimate the virtue of an action or an agent 
entirely by their usefulness.” Let the doctor 
speak for himself. ‘* A printing-press or a 
steam-engine might be as meritorious as a man 
of extensive virtue. To obviate this, Mr. 
Hume was driven to a distinction which, in 
fact, amounted to giving up the doctrine, 
namely, that the sense of utility must be com. 
bined with a feeling of approbation. This 
leads us back to the previous question, on what 
this feeling of approbation is founded, and at 
once recognises a principle distinct from the 
mere perception of utility. Virtuous conduct 
may, indeed, always contribute to general 
utility, or general happiness; but this is an 
effect only, not the cause or the principle which 
constitutes it virtuous. This important dis- 


tinction has been well stated by Professor 
Mills, of Oxford. He defines moralityto 
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© an obedience to the law and constitution of |tween these, so as to allow none to usurp a 
man’s nature, assigned him by the Deity in| preponderating influence. He then examines 
conformity to his own essential and unchange-|the nature of the will; shews that it has its 
able attributes, the effect of which is the general | source in one of the desires or affections; that 
happiness. of hiscreatures,’”? * Now for the sel-| it is regulated by motives; and points out the 
Jish system, “according to which the fundamen-| process by which it becomes at last almost 
tal principle of the conduct of mankind is a desire | passive in a habit. Of the moral principle, or 
to promote their own gratification or interest. | conscience, his views are already before the 
The hypothesis may be considered as distinctly | reader. Dr. Abercrombie next proceeds to the 
contradicted by facts,—for, even in our own | last division of his subject, the moral relation 
experience, it is clear that the pleasure attend-| of man towards the Deity, and considers the 
ing an act of generosity or virtue in ourselves, | extensive subject of the regulation of the moral 
as well as our approbation of it in others, is| feelings which ought to arise out of this re- 
diminished or destroyed by the impression that | lation, and the character and conduct at- 
there was a selfish purpose to answer by it.”” | tendant on such a condition of the moral 
Our author leaves the most formidable of his| feelings. This concludes his book, and our 
opponents, the celebrated Paley, to the last, ; review of it; but before we lay down the Phi- 
and treats him with a great deal more attention. | losophy of the Moral Feelings, we may be per- 
Paley’s foundation for morals, he being a vehe-| mitted to hope that a work containing so 
ment opposer of the doctrine of a moral sense,| much sound argument and Christian feeling 
was the will of God, as shewn in expediency.| will be extensively read: few there are but 
But Dr. Abercrombie suggests that a man, who | might read it; very few, we think, who would 
is under the temptation of a present expediency, | not rise from the perusal of it wiser and better 
is not a very competent judge of that enlarged | than they were before. 
view of expediency for which Paley contends. 
Having thus cleared the stage, he proceeds to} ; 
defend the doctrine of a moral sense; and we| The Philoctetes of Sophocles; with English 
trust our readers will not be averse to examin-| Notes, original and selected ; and Examina- 
ing the arguments by which he supports it.| ‘ion Questions, Indexes, &c. By G. Burges, | 
If the foundations are sound, we need not be| A-M. Trin. Coll. Camb. 12mo. pp. 128. | 
in pain for the stability of the superstructure./ London, 1833. Longman, Whittaker, Bald- 
“It appears to be a point of the utmost prac-; Win. 
tical importance, that we should consider these It is scarcely requisite for us to laud a plan of 
articles of belief as implanted in our moral |instruction such as the present, which has 
constitution, or as arising by the most simple| earned the approbation of every classical scho- 
step of reasoning or reflection out of principles|lar: its manifest advantages speak for them- 
which form a part of that constitution. It is! selves. ‘The wisdom of our ancestors we cer- 
in this way only that we can consider them as| tainly hold in great respect, although we can- 
calculated to influence the mass of mankind. / not allow that it was pre-eminently exhibited 
For if we do not believe them to arise, in this | in their strange mode of facilitating the acqui- 
manner, by the spontaneous exercise of every | sition of the Greek language, by throwing ob- 





incorrupted mind, there are only two methods | 
by which we can suppose them to originate,— 
the one is a direct revelation from the Deity, 
the other is a process of reasoning, or of in- 
vestigation, properly so called, analogous to 


that by which we acquire the knowledge of | 


any principle in natural science. We cannot 
believe that they are derived entirely from 
revelation, because we find the belief existing 
where no revelation is known, and because we 
find the sacred writers appealing to them as 
sources of conviction existing in the mental 
constitution of every man. There is an ob- 
vious absurdity, again, in supposing that prin- 
ciples, which are to regulate the conduct of 
responsible beings, should be left to the chance 
of being unfolded by processes of reasoning, in 
which different minds may arrive at different 
conclusions; and in regard to which, many are 
incapable of following out any argument at all.”’ 

This, if not conclusive, is at least ingenious. 
Having thus laid down the groundwork of his 
plan, the author proceeds to analyse the moral 
constitution of man; and divides his subject, 
which, be it remembered, he treats in a po- 
pular and not strictly philosophical point of 
view, into a consideration of the—1. Desires— 
the Affections and Self-love; 2. The Will; 
3. The Moral Principle, or Conscience; and 
4. The Moral Relation of Man towards the 
Deity. He points out, in a very clear and 
simple manner, the nature and influence of the 
different desires and affections, the tendency 
of a rational self-love, and the danger of per- 
verting the feeling into selfishness ; and incul- 
cates the necessity, while he points out the 
means, of preserving a proper equipoise be- 
oa on the Theory of Moral Obligation. Oxford, 


stacles in the student’s way; as if the lan- 
guage of Athens was not sufficiently obscure 
in itself, without viewing it through the dim 
medium of Latin. Those times, however, are 





now past; and we seem to be, if possible, run- 
ning into the contrary extreme. The path of 
knowledge may be too smooth ; it may become | 
slippery. What is too easily acquired, is like- | 
wise too easily lost. Of this, our learned fore- 
fathers seem to have been fully aware; for they 
appear to have estimated the power of reten- 
tion in the direct ratio of the difficulty of at-| 
tainment ; and to have considered that a boy’s| 
head would hold Greek the faster, the more 
trouble it took to drive it in. Mr. Burges, in 
the present edition of the Philoctetes, as also 
in those which he has published of the Prome- 
theus, and Plato’s Four Dialogues, has struck 
the golden mean. They are by far the most 





satisfactory of any that we have seen. To a} 
perfect knowledge of the language, Mr. Burges | 
unites a depth of erudition, and a critical acu- 
men, rarely to be found. The perusal of this 
work has afforded us the greatest pleasure. | 
The notes are excellent, and Mr. Burges’s} 
emendations of the text most happy, and we 
think, in general, irrefutable. We select the 
following specimens. 
Philoctetes says, line 310, 


= i ie 
ixsive 9 ed’ sls, six’ dv wvnoba, bres 
Curus wm is oixous, K. T. As 


This as it stands is nonsense. It is thus cor- 
rected: tvix’ ay vy ga, oir’, @, Ywooy we,” tonxovs— 
which gives us a plain and satisfactory sense. 
~ a little farther on, the text gives (line 
320), 


— dda, cuvruxey xaxay 








aveay *Acesdav, c7s + ‘Odvecios Bias. 


— 
Mr. B. suggests the following reading, to su. 
persede the incorrect Greek cuvruxdy xaxwy: 
old, os Hy TUXaY Roxas 
Agarvrwy Arpeidave X+ Te Ae 

Line 355, sixedv Xiytsov is corrected oxen 
Dirytiov. 

Again, line 1119, ray obdsis ror’ iBaorary ig 
very ingeniously amended thus, ray ob 3: wor 
Beoracas. We might continue multiplying ex. 
amples of Mr. Burges’s felicity of correction; 
we cannot, however, take leave of him without 
protesting against his suggested emendation of 
Horace’s Nil desperandum, Teucro duce et 
auspice Teucro, by the substitution of muero 
dux auspice Teucro, which, in addition to the 
violent metaphor, is bad Latin to boot. 

We repeat, that we consider the present 


jedition of Philoctetes the most perfect we have 
| seen, and as such we cordially recommend it to 


every one desirous of worshipping the beauties 
of the tragedy undeformed and unpolluted. 





Turkey, by an American. 
[Second notice. ] 

WE pursue our plan of picking what is most 
new, or rather least old, from this volume, for 
the edification of our readers, and as a fair 
exemplification of the talent exhibited by our 
Transatlantic traveller. Previous to extracting 
a description of a grand military ceremony, we 
shall transcribe a short characteristic passage :— 

“ The soldiers of the garrison examined my 
fowling-piece with much minuteness ; and when 
I snapped off several percussion caps, great was 
their astonishment, and copious the showers of 
Mashallahs! and Ollah Kayrims! When the 
gun was put into their hands to repeat the 
experiment, it was remarked that, like the 
militia of a country which shall be nameless, 
they shut their eyes or turned away the head 
when they pulled the trigger. This, of course, 
will be corrected by dint of practice. In ex. 
plaining to them that we were Americans, 
they appeared to have very vague ideas of our 
country, but the mention of the New World 
cleared up the mystery immediately ; and itis 
not unlikely that hereafter the idea of an Ame- 
rican and a percussion cap will be intimately 
associated in the minds of these simple-minded 
Asiatics. It is curious that the Turkish words 
* yenyee deonyee,’ or new world, should resem- 
ble our yankee doodle; and it is possible that 
some future American Vallaney (Vallancy) 
may enlist these words in the chain of evidence 
by which he will attempt to prove our lineage 
in a direct line from the parent stock which 
formerly inhabited the mountains of Altai.” — 

The ceremony to which we have referred is 
thus described :— j 

** The day upon which the heir-presumptive 
to the throne is delivered over to his instructors 
is always celebrated with great festivities and 
rejoicings. It seems, indeed, proper that aD 
event upon which may depend the future hap- 
piness of millions should be accompanied wi 
suitable solemnities. The reigning king has 
two sons: the eldest of whom is now nearly 
nine years old, having been born April 20 
1824. His name and title is Abdool Metzib 
Effendi, and that of his younger brother, Ab 
dool Aziz Effendi. On this day Abdool Met 
zib is to be given up to his tutors, with the 
customary solemnities. The plain of Ibrabim 
Aga, on the Asiatic shore just below Scutam, 
has been selected as the scene of the three 
days’ festivities, which commence this morn- 
ing. At an early hour, almost the wh 
population of Stambool and its suburbs were 
poured forth upon the waters, and the Bos- 
phorus was literally blackened with the mull- 
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berless caiks employed in transporting passen- 
gers across to the Asiatic shore. At a distance 
they appeared to form a continuous line from 
Seraglio Point to the opposite shore, and in 
many places this line covered a space at least 
a quarter of a mile broad. We are informed 
that the number of caiks in and about Con- 
stantinople is 5000; but from the exhibition 
this morning, we should be inclined to believe 
that they greatly exceed that number. At ten 
o'clock the sultan and the young prince made 
their appearance in two separate state barges, 
which, in beauty of shape and splendour of 
decoration, far exceeded any thing of the kind 
we have ever witnessed. They are built on 
the model of the Turkish caik, are about 120 
feet long, and glitter in every part with bur- 
nished gold. Each of them was manned by 
twenty-four boatmen, selected for their strength 
and manly forms, which were highly set off by 
the picturesque costumes I have already de- 
scribed as common to the caikjees on the Bos- 
phorus, They made half-minute strokes with 
the greatest regularity ; and the simultaneous 
plunge of so many oars, with the accompanying 
foam of the waters, formed a wake like that of 
a steam-boat. It was with much difficulty 
that we succeeded in forcing our way through 
the dense crowd of boats along the beach ; and 
we were indebted to the politeness of a Turkish 
officer, to whom we addressed ourselves, for 
permission to enter the camp. The extensive 
plain of Ibrahim Aga, as well as the adjoining 
hills of Kadi Keni and Scutari, were covered 
with tents for the accommodation of troops, of 
whom there were 24,000 on the field. They 
were composed of the imperial guard, and five 
regiments of the line. The cavalry were 
chiefly horse artillery and lancers, and were 
remarkable for the beauty of their horses and 
the splendour of their equipments. The in- 
fantry made a good appearance, and went 
through several evolutions with remarkable 
celerity and precision. The crowd was im- 
mense; and a gentleman of our party, who 
has had opportunities of estimating large masses 
of people, gave it as his opinion that there could 
not be less than 150,000 persons on the field. 
Not the least conspicuous among these were 
the children belonging to the schools of the 
metropolis, who had been with great propriety 
summoned to witness the ceremony, and for 
whom tents had been expressly provided. 
ese were scholars belonging to the free- 
schools, which amount, as I am informed, to 
300 in Constantinople alone. The students in 
the academies or colleges (medresses) amount 
to about 5500. Fifty years ago, the number of 
schools registered on the books of the Stambool 
endi, or mayor, amounted to 500, and at the 
present day is stated to be four times that 
number. These little urchins formed almost 
an army themselves, for they exhibited a force 
amounting to 6000. This was the only occa- 
sion Tever had of estimating the school popu- 
lation of Constantinople. Our inquiries as to 
the nature of the future education of the 
Prince Abdool furnished us with meagre in- 
formation. A conspicuous feature in it, we 
were given to understand, was to make him 
thoroughly acquainted with the Turkish lan- 
guage and literature, together with a perfect 
knowledge of Arabic and Persian. To this 
will be added a knowledge of the French lan- 
guage. The sultan is said to be the most 
accomplished oriental scholar in his dominions, 
and although now over forty years old, has 
recently applied himself to the study of the 
European languages. All the princes of the 


blood-royal are, by the singular state policy of 





the Turkish empire, kept strict prisoners with- 
in the walls of the seraglio, until their death or 
elevation to the throne. It would seem scarce- 
ly probable or possible that these princes could 
be competent, from their secluded manner of 
living, to handle with skill the reins of govern- 
ment ; nor can we well conceive how supreme 
authority can be moderately or judiciously ex- 
ercised by a person who steps suddenly from 
a prison to a throne. Such, however, is the 
practice of the Turkish empire, originally adopt- 
ed in order to prevent the contentions which 
might arise between rival princes of the blood- 
royal. In consequence of this state regulation, 
a movement against the sultan is usually fol- 
lowed by the decapitation of his nearest relative ; 
and hence, when a revolution takes place, it is 
not the people who suffer, but the royal line. 
Although this is directly opposed to the prac- 
tice of western Europe, and of course is con- 
sidered barbarous, yet how much blood and 
treasure would have been spared if such a 
state policy had been adopted! We have al- 
ready seen how near the present royal dynasty 
was to becoming extinct in the person of the 
present sultan. To some inquiries touching 
the succession in case of failure in the present 
reigning family, we learned, to our great asto- 
nishment, that the nearest heir to the throne, 
and the validity of whose claim would be ac- 
knowledged by the Turks themselves, was an 
old classmate in Edinburgh. Among the odd 
characters assembled in 1818 and 1819 within 
the gloomy lecture-rooms of that venerable 
university, from various quarters of the globe, 
was a queer fish, familiarly known under the 
name of Kitty. He sported on his cards ‘ Sul- 
tan Gerry, Krim Gerry, Kitty Gerry, and of 
Caucasus,’ and was remarkable for the astound- 
ing English in which he clothed his oriental 
ideas. He was represented to us as having 
been a Mussulman converted to Christianity, 
and sent at the expense of the Emperor of 
Russia to be initiated into the learning of the 
West. He was a very inoffensive man, with 
great simplicity of character, and a much more 
attentive student than many of us who amused 
ourselves with his peculiarities. It was con- 
sidered an excellent joke among the profane to 
invite honest Kitty to tea under the pretence 
of discussing literary matters. The conversa- 
tion would sooner or later diverge to religious 
subjects, and particularly to the comparative 
morality of the Christian and Mohammedan 
belief. Some would jestingly espouse the cause 
of Mohammed, while poor Kitty would work 
himself into a perfect fever in defending his 
adopted religion. During this discussion, wine, 
or rather potent Fairntosh, would be intro- 
duced, and Kitty, although by education and 
habit exceedingly temperate, would partake of 
the passing cup. As the genial liquid began to 
exercise its influence, his fervour increased, 
and a hint that he was as abstemious as a 
Mussulman would inevitably compel him to 
toss off another bumper as a pledge of his or- 
thodoxy. The steadfastness of his faith in- 
creased as the steadiness of his gait diminished ; 
and when every thing around him looked 
double, he would the more vehemently defend 
the doctrine of the Trinity. I have since 
learned that he married a Scotch lassie, much 
against the wishes of her family, and took her 
with him to Russia, where he now resides. 
He is a lineal descendant of the ancient khans 
of the Crimea ; and we were informed by one 
of the officers of government here, that in 
default of male issue in the present royal line, 
he will certainly be called to the Ottoman 
throne. His immediate predecessor sold the 
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sovereignty of the Crimea to Russia, and he is 
now a dependant upon its bounty. That go- 
vernment, with their usual long-sighted policy, 
doubtless reserve him or some of his descend. 
ants in order to make a claim upon the Turkish 
throne, and fill it with one of their own vas- 
sals. This, however, unless some unusual ca~ 
lamity should befall the present dynasty, is 
scarcely a probable event; for, to judge by the 
loyal demonstrations of joy exhibited around 
us this day, a stranger would infer that the 
great bulk of the people are strongly attached 
to the reigning family. The frequent salvoes 
of artillery, the acclamations which rent the 
air in responses to the prayer of the grand 
mufti, delivered at the foot of the throne, the 
gay assemblage of costumes of every form and 
hue, and the heartfelt joy which which seemed 
to beam on every countenance, formed a cheer- 
ful and animated picture. Here were groups 
of women seated on the ground, eating, laugh- 
ing, and delighted with the scenes around 
them; while in another place were squads of 
noisy boys, bent on making the most of this 
privileged day; while their grave-looking tutors 
seemed almost as gay and light-hearted as their 
riotous charges. Here we passed long files of 
gayly-painted and carved arabahs, drawn by 
oxen, and filled with women of all ages and 
colours; and then, again, we would almost 
stumble over some Mussulman prostrate at his 
devotions, and regardless of the noise and din 
around him. The ceremonial which accom- 
panied the transfer of the young prince into 
the hands of his instructors was simple, and 
not devoid of dignity. The sultan was seated 
on his throne, under a splendid pavilion, which 
far exceeded our ideas of oriental magnificence. 
The grand mufti, the chief ulemahs, and the 
professors of the seraglio, stood on the right of 
the throne. On the left were arrayed all the 
great dignitaries of the empire; and in front 
were placed the general officers of the army 
and navy. The young prince was introduced, 
who, after embracing respectfully the feet of 
his father, took his seat on a cushion placed 
between the grand mufti and the sultan. 
After a short pause, a chapter from the Koran 
was read, and the grand mufti then pro- 
nounced a prayer suitable to the occasion. At 
every pause the children took up the responses 
of Ameen! which were shouted through the 
camp, and borne back in echo from the neigh- 
bouring hills. When the prayer was con- 
cluded, the prince arose, again embraced his 
father’s feet, and, after asking permission, 
gracefully made an obeisance to the assembly 
and withdrew. Thus terminated the public 
ceremonial, which was accompanied by a dis- 
tribution of food to the troops, and to the 
children of the different schools. Fifteen cri- 
minals under sentence of death were also pub- 
licly pardoned, in honour of the day.” 

A little further on, we have a whimsical ex- 
position of the Turkish ideas of firing salutes : 

“ They give no salutes, nor do they ask for 
any. If you tell them that the ship is the re- 
presentative of the country, they ask if the 
captain represents the king or president, and 
the officers the congress; and when you put 
the salute on the footing of a compliment to 
their sultan, they reply that they do not re- 
quire such noisy and empty compliments, and 
that in their own country they might surely 
be permitted to indulge in their own usages. 
An effendi, to whom we endeavoured one day 
to explain the nature of the compliment, said, 
‘I observe that you Christians take off your 
hats to each other when you meet; is this a 
compliment or act of courtesy similar to that 
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which you have been endeavouring to ex- 
plain?” To this we assented. ‘ Pray, then, 
what would be your opinion of a stranger who 
walked into your house and addressed you in 
this manner—‘ I am a stranger to you, sir, 
but wish to be your friend, and to give you a 
convincing proof of it I will now take off my 
hat and salute you; but first I must have your 
promise that you will take off your own in 
return, otherwise I shall help myself to a 
chair, and take no further notice of you ?’’ 
This was putting the business of salutes in a 
novel light; and we left our Turkish friend 
chuckling over the ingenuity of his compa- 
rison.” 

An equally quaint illustration was afforded 
of the impression made by the famous battle of 
Navarino :— 

** IT became (says the author) acquainted a 
few days ago with a Turkish naval officer, 
who seemed to be desirous of learning how the 
battle of Navarino was regarded in America. 
T informed him, that, with the exception of a 
few Greek fanatics, there was but one opinion 
about it, and that it was regarded as an out- 
rage upon humanity, only to be paralleled by 
the pitiful subterfuges under which its atrocity 
was attempted to be veiled. . . ” 

‘Shortly after the slaughter of Navarino, the 
officer charged with despatches from the Turk. 
ish admiral waited upon the seraiskier, and ex- 
hibited a plan of the battle. ‘The old seraiskier 
looked at it for a few moments, and then threw 
it aside with disdain, exclaiming, ‘ That is no 
plan of the battle!’ ‘* No plan!’ replied the 
officer ; ‘ I can assure your highness that it is 
exact in all its details.’ ‘ Inshallah!’ ex- 
claimed the seraiskier; ‘I can shew you a 
better one, although I have not been there 
myself: do you see this?’ taking up at the 
same time a scrap of paper containing a few 
slight scratches witha pen. The officer looked 
at it more attentively, and discovered a Turk 
smoking placidly on his divan, and a servant, 
who had apparently just entered, announced to 
his master that three foreign-looking gentle- 
mien were at the door and wished to see him. 
The master was represented as saying to the 
servant, ‘ Ask them to come in, and get the 
pipes and coffee ready to do them honour.’ 
* I do not in all this, may it please your high- 
ness, see any plan of a battle,’ was the observa- 
tion of the perplexed officer. ‘ That is only 
the key,’ replied the seraiskier ; ‘ turn over 
the paper, and you will see the battle.” The 
officer looked on the other side, and beheld the 
same Turk lying bleeding on his divan, with a 
Russian, Frenchman, and Englishman, stand- 
ing over him, each armed with a dagger. 
* Allah Kayrim! but your highness is right,’ 
exclaimed the officer; ‘ these sketches give a 
more correct idea of Christian faith and ho- 
nour than all our minute and laboured plans 
of the battle.’ ” 

With this piece of Turkish wit on a very 
melancholy occasion, we must now, however, 
conclude, retaining yet a few farther state- 
ments for a third and last paper. 





Reasons for Christianity, and the Hope therein 
founded. 12mo. pp. 312. London, 1833. 
Bull and Churton. 

*¢ Tuts little work,” says its able author, “ is 

addressed to those who, having been educated 

in the belief that Christianity is true, require 
to be confirmed in that belief against the argu- 
ments by which it is in these days so often as- 
sailed. The author deprecates the severe criti- 
cism of the learned ; he writes chiefly for the 





young, who have access to the Scriptures, and 


may not as yet have bestowed much time in 
search of the inestimable treasure that is con- 
tained in them. His aim is to counteract the 
mischievous tendency of opinions now widely 
disseminated, which are hostile to the good 
order, the peace, and the well-being of society, 
inasmuch as they militate against the principles 
essential to the preservation of those blessings. 
In any state of things that exists, or can be 
imagined ; under any form of government, mo- 
narchial, republican, or mixed, the generality 
of mankind must seek for consolation under the 
toils, troubles, afflictions, and anxieties of their 
transitory and uncertain life, in the hope of a 
better, which revelation has afforded ; and it is 
scarcely possible for an individual convinced of 
this to contemplate, without endeavouring to 
avert, by any means in his power, however 
humble, the discontent, strife, discord, vice, and 
misery, which must be generated among them, 
unless that hope be sustained.” 

We have never met with a work of so unpre- 
tending a size and character, written with more 
perspicuity, or in a better tone of feeling. Al- 
though it is evident that the author is perfectly 
in earnest, yet his pages are not discoloured 
with the slightest tinge of fanaticism. Another 
powerful recommendation of the volume, is, 
that the whole argument in support of Christ- 
ianity is stated with so much purity of thought 
and expression, that no father or brother need 
hesitate for a moment to place it in the hands 
of a daughter or sister. 








Principles of Geometry familiarly illustrated 
and adapted to a variety of Useful Purposes. 
Designed for the Instruction of Young Per- 
sons. By the Rev. William Ritchie, LL.D. 
F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy at 
the Royal Institution and London Univer. 
sity. 12mo. pp. 147. London, 1833. Taylor. 

WE have seldom met with a more agreeable 
little volume on geometry than the one before 
us. Professor Ritchie possesses the happy art 
of beguiling his pupils into wisdom; he in- 
structs while he amuses; and although, as he 
says, “ there is no royal road to geometry,” he 
has so Macadamised it, or we might even say 
made a rail-road to it, that his readers will 
become acute geometricians, while almost un- 
conscious of labour. 








The History of Dissenters, from the Revolution 
to the Year 1808. By D. Bogue, D.D., and 
James Bennett. Second Edition, by J. Ben- 
nett, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1833. 
Westley and Davis. 


REsPECTING this new edition of a valued and 
valuable work, the preface supplies all the neces- 
sary information, in the following passage :— 
*“* Though this second edition has been con- 
ducted through the press by the solitary labours 
of the surviving author, he has been guided by 
the previous arrangements made with his vene- 
rable departed coadjutor and friend. With 
him it was agreed to compress the work into 
two volumes, and to improve, in some respects, 
the arrangement of the materials; but that 
which is omitted is almost entirely reflections 
that had run out into dissertations, or historical 
passages which did not strictly belong to the 
records of dissent. The work terminates with 
the year 1808, when the first edition was pub- 
lished ; for no further could it be said to be a 
joint production; but a continuation to the 
present time is in progress, and will form a 
volume so arranged, as to render it capable of 
being appended to the first edition in four 
volumes, or to the present edition in two.” 








LT 
Setting out with a sketch of Christianity in 
England from the earliest period to the Revo. 
lution, the authors then go on to give an ac- 
count of the various sects and denominations of 
dissenters which have sprung up in the prolific 
field. Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, 
Quakers, &c. lead the way, to that more pecu- 
liar history of themselves, their institutions 
and seminaries, the biographies of their minis. 
ters, principles, &c. &c., which is so interesting 
to that numerous body of whom Dr. Bogue 
was, and Dr. Bennett is, an eminent leader. 
It must be a standard book with all the classes 
among them who are in circumstances to pur. 
chase and read such publications. 








Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, No. XLVII, 
History. Arts of the Greeks and Romans, 
Vol. I. Longman and Co. 

An immense quantity of matter is here con. 

densed into a small space, and the architecture, 

sculpture, arms, and some of the domestic arts 
of the ancients briefly but clearly explained. 

Two other volumes are to complete this branch 

of history; and the whole, judging from the 

first volume, will be a valuable guide to more 
extended information, independently of that 
mass which it must itself supply. 





Library of Entertaining Knowledge. Vegetable 
Substances: Materials of Manufactures. 
London. C. Knight. 

Tuts is another of those volumes which com- 
prehend a mass of information, gathered with 
skill and patience from a variety of sources. 
Substances employed in weaving, in basket. 
making, in paper, in tanning, &c. are described, 
with their properties and uses. ils, alkalies, 
acids, dye-stuffs, resins, gums, and other vege- 
table products, complete the work,and a num- 
ber of neat wood-cuts illustrate these subjects. 





Miscellaneous Tales, Original and Select, in 
Prose and Verse. Pp. 336. Hurst. 
THERE is about as much taste shewn in the 
selected as there is talent in the original con- 
tents of the volume; viz. none at all. Its pub- 
lication is an example of those mistakes so 
common in the literary world. One would 
think that the numerous works which appear 
every day, would make people shy of adding to 
the crowd. No such thing. Perhaps they ex- 
pect to find safety in numbers; and they do— 
the safety of oblivion. 


——- | 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


A RECENT TOUR: MONT BLANC. 
(Continued from p. 617.) 

Prolognon, August 26: Ascent of the Little 
St. Bernard. — An unexpected halt at the foot 
of a mountain pass, which, for want of mules, 
we here found it impossible to ascend until to- 
morrow evening, enables me to bring up some 
of my arrears in letter-writing. I will there« 
fore continue from the point where my last 
stopped short. After a sound night’s rest at 
Pré St. Didier, we started on the morning of 
the 24th to ascend the Little St. Bernard, in- 
tending to visit, by the way, the summit of a 
lofty mountain called the Cramont, which is 
remarkable for the beautiful view which its 
summit commands of Mont Blanc, and its de- 
pendencies of peaks, ridges, and glaciers. We 
had taken the precaution of engaging mules 
the night before; and I now, for the first time, 
tried this mode of conveyance over the Alps. 
I have since had some experience of them, and 
find them very convenient. They save the 
legs great exertion, as they carry one where 
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nought else but the legs would avail. The 
greater part of the ascent of the Cramont is 
steep. In many places the mule’s ears are 
on a level with the rider’s nose; but the ascent 
is generally moderated by short zig-zag turns. 
About two-thirds up, we were obliged to alight, 
and, leaving our beasts in the charge of one of 
the drivers, took the other with us as a guide 
to the top. The mountain is covered with 
grass, but is nevertheless very steep, with here 
and there a fragment of bare rock projecting 
through the turf. In such spots there are holes, 
which become the favourite haunt of the mar- 
mot. In this place they must be exceedingly 
abundant, from the number of their burrows ; 
but we saw none. They are hunted out, and 
éaten very generally among the Alps,‘ and are, 
I am told, good food. 

In ascending mountains, the chances of see- 
ing any thing are so precarious, that they may 
be said to be ten to six against you. It wasa 
fine enough morning when we set out, but 
heavy clouds were hanging over the mountain’s 
brows, which seemed to increase and cling faster 
to them as we ascended—even the peak to which 
we were bound was veiled. It took us four 
good hours from our starting-place to reach the 
summit ; and when we got there, we found 
Mont Blanc enveloped to its base, and the 
mere terminations alone of the glaciers un- 
covered. Mists were sweeping down the moun. 
tain where we stood ; in short, it seemed hope- 
less to remain, and a mizzling rain was be- 
ginning to fall, which drove us for shelter into 
one of the clefts of the rocks formed by the 
splitting of the slaty mass which forms the sum- 
mit of the Cramont. We were determined not 
to be disheartened, but to lay siege to Mont 
Blanc, at least for some time. In the mean- 
while, we were not altogether devoid of enter- 
tainment. Our guide, who was also the owner 
of one of the mules, told us that the spot on 
which we were was a favourite haunt of the 
chamois ; and soon after reaching the top he 
detected two, lying, as they supposed, snugly 
concealed (for they always retire in the middle 
of the day,) in an angle of the rocks more than 
a thousand feet almost perpendicular under us. 

ey were startled by our throwing down a 
stone upon them, and instantly set off, over rocks, 
stones, and snow, towards the top of the moun- 
tain. It was some time before I could discover 
them, as they are almost of the same colour as 
the rocks. At length, by a piece of great good 
luck, they mounted to the very edge of the 
summit, and stood in all their gracefulness 
against the sky, so that I had a complete view 
of them. It seems their habit always to ascend 
when disturbed ; at the last, they were within 
musket-shot of us. When the chamois were 
out of sight, we amused ourselves in hurling 
down stones,—-which may seem childish play,till 
you consider that we had precipices under us, 
down which a stone would descend, at one 
jump, several hundred feet ; that one stone set 
i motion thousands, and at last drew after it 
a whole stream, which dashed and roared among 
the rocks like a torrent, and finally bounded 
over the plain below with terrific velocity. At 
intervals of a few minutes, we heard from the 
Precipices of Mont Blanc, opposite to us, noises 
which at first I had no conception could be any 
thing but thunder, till I was told by the guides, 
that it was the well-known roar of the ava- 

nches and bursting glaciers. The roaring 
pew sometimes last for several minutes; and 
accounted for the length of the peals of terri- 
cally grand explosions, by comparing them 
With our experiments on the stones, and sup- 
Posing that it was not the mere mass which 





fell, but those which it carried down along with 
it, which produced the continued, and, as it 
were, streaming noise. 

In the mean time the clouds began to be in 
motion, the spaces of blue sky gradually in- 
creased in size, the rain ceased, and the valley 
of the Little St. Bernard was seen at our feet, 
immediately behind us, and the road we were 
about to follow; beyond it a range of high 
mountains, with here and there lofty peaks 
rising out of glaciers of such extent that they 
might be called a plain of glaciers; between 
the peaks were probably deep declivities, en- 
tirely filled up with ice, so as to present a 
smooth and almost even snow surface, of many 
miles in extent. I have hardly seen any thing 
more impressive than this vast region of ice. 
Another sight, however, was now being pre- 
pared for us: we observed the clouds gradually 
curling up from off the glaciers which descend 
from Mont Blanc. They presented a very dif- 
ferent aspect from those [ have just mentioned, 
from being so much nearer us; so that their 
convex appearance, their high precipices of 
opaque white, and the numberless and fathom- 
less fissures with which they are intersected, 
were distinctly visible. 

At this time we were lying on the projecting 
ledge of the summit of a mountain, I daresay 
5000 feet above the valley, and 6000 above the 
sea. Every minute increased our hopes, as 
the changes of the clouds brought fresh peaks 
or masses to view. At last my companion 
uttered a loud exclamation, that the point of 
Mont Blanc was in sight. I looked in vain 
for a minute or two; but this was because I 
had miscalculated the height to which I should 
turn my eyes. To my astonishment, there 
it stood revealed, high up among the highest 
clouds, its dazzling white relieved against the 
dark-blue sky behind. It was one of the sights 
to be remembered during one’s lifetime. At 
this moment we could see the summit, and 
almost the base, of Mont Blanc, as the moun- 
tains which intervene were comparatively be- 
neath our line of vision, only a girdle of white 
clouds around his middle. The whole expanse 
of the mass of the mountain—calculated to be 
an extent of nearly forty miles in breadth — 
was at once exposed to view, except that part 
which was concealed by a girdle of clouds. It 
was only now that I began to have a true im- 
pression of the enormous height of the moun- 
tain ; still we seemed only at the foot of Mont 
Blanc, and had to turn our eyes upwards to 
discover its summit, at an altitude to which I 
should have expected to find nothing but the 
stars. 

During our descent, another grand sight 
was prepared for us. Our guide, who had 
very sharp eyes, on a sudden called out to us, 
** An eagle! an eagle!’”? We looked in the 
direction to which he pointed, and beheld a 
splendid fellow, who had evidently risen not 
very far from us, sweeping majestically up the 
hill, till at last he rose like a speck against 
the sky, and disappeared over the mountain- 
top. It is something to have thus been in 
the society of eagles and chamois in the same 
day. After appeasing our thirst with some 
milk, which we obtained by giving chase to 
a flock of goats, we returned to our mules, 
which we found near a chalet, the owner 
of which, rather an antiquated specimen of 
a dairy-maid, brought out all her store of 
provisions for our entertainment. They con- 
sisted of milk, of course, in abundance, and 
cheese the produce of it. The bread which 
accompanied this, and which they call moun. 
tain-bread, is baked at one period of the year, 
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and kept throughout, till the store is exhausted. 
The way in which I managed to eat it, was by 
carrying a lump to a large stone, and breaking 
it to pieces with my hammer; for the mere 
force of jaws would be very ineffectually em- 
ployed in such a service. 

From the chalet we turned into the road of 
the Little St. Bernard, by a difficult path, which 
none but mules could have traversed—at least 
so I thought at the time; but subsequent ex- 
perience has proved that the difficulties of this 
day’s road were ncthing at all worth mention- 
ing, as I shall in some future letter acquaint 
you. The first thing worthy of note after we 
had regained the valley, was the occurrence of 
snow, which, considering the warmth of the 
season and the advanced period of the year, it 
is very unusual to meet with at so low a point. 
It is a very curious fact, that this occurrence 
of snow near the road is one of the most 
weighty proofs that it is the one travelled by 
Hannibal, as Polybius speaks of his meeting 
with snow in an exactly similar situation. [ 
do not think a similar phenomenon is observed 
in any other passage, and even here it is only 
in autumn that it occurs. This year the snow 
is very abundant. Two or three hours brought 
us to the top of the pass, where there is a large 
plain surrounded by icy peaks, and command- 
ing another fine view of the summit of Mont 
Blanc. It is a cold, desolate region — not a 
shrub to be seen. Here, however, Hannibal 
is said to have encamped his army — which 
may or may not have been; but what is more 
wonderful, and cannot be doubted, is, that the 
French, in the early part of the Revolution, 
fought a most desperate battle here, and car- 
ried at the point of the bayonet a strong bat- 
tery erected by the Sardinians, and with such 
celerity that the latter had not time to spike 
their guns, which were employed with dreadful 
effect against them by their antagonists, who 
fired upon them in their retreat, and com- 
pletely demolished the hospice into which they 
had retired for shelter. The hospice is now 
being rebuilt, and will probably be finished 
before the end of the year; it will be a most 
important accommodation for the travellers who 
cross the Col at all times of the year on foot, 
even when it is no longer passable for mules. 
It is being executed by the Sardinian go- 
vernment, who are very much blamed for not 
making this a carriage-road, which might 
easily be done, and at small expense, and 
would shorten the journey to Italy by three 
days; but then it would bring the French 
army three days nearer to Turin, and there- 
fore it is not done. At the hospice we pro- 
cured bread and cheese; and then, giving up 
our mules, set out on foot to descend the 
mountain to St. Maurice. I had for some time 
ascertained that it is a great deal more tire- 
some to descend than to ascend a mountain, 
and the present result quite confirmed my 
previous experience.—I have now described to 
you two passages of the Alps. 

Aosta, Sept. 3.—Here I am, having arrived 
about an hour ago; and I will at once con- 
tinue my narrative from my last letter. 

On the 26th August we left Montiers again, 
to cross the Alps by a pass called the Col de 
Vanoise. We set out in a char-d-banc, a car- 
riage which has been compared to a four-post 
bedstead upon wheels, with leather curtains, 
and a bench in the middle, on which you sit, 
with your face turned to one side of the road. 
We passed Salins, a small village named from 
its brine springs, which supply the works at 
Montiers before mentioned. They were known 
to the Romans, but afterwards lost by a tor- 
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rent of mud which descended the valley and 
overwhelmed them and the village under a 
stratum several feet deep. The brine is very 
abundant, but very weak; and as double the 
quantity required is produced, one half is let 
off into the river, because the king here is the 
only salt-boiler, and will ‘* bear no rival” near 
his pans. We then passed the baths of Breda, 
a fashionable Savoyard watering-place. You 
would picture a Cheltenham or Harrowgate ; 
instead of which, substitute two or three paltry 
inns and hovel-like cottages, in the midst of 
very large unpicturesque vineyards, and a 
wooden shed in a hole by the side of the 
river, by way of pump-room; in front of which 
sat a stalking, not walking, half-dozen ghost- 
like figures, in cloaks, with faces so wan, that 
the very sight of them would make a hale man 
sick, and deprive an invalid of all the benefit 
of a three-months’ course of waters. We 
sipped a spoonful, and hastened on to our first 
stage, where the road for our car ceased ; and 
we were compelled to look out for mules at a 
place called Bozel. Here I was shocked by the 
sight of a poor wretched creature—a crétin—a 
dwarf in stature as well as in mind, with hag- 
gard features, sitting sunning herself—able to 
do nothing, but with just sense enough to 
come when called. These poor wretches, as 
well as their brethren in misery, those afflicted 
with goitres (monstrous wens on the neck), 
are of so constant occurrence in particular spots 
in almost every valley, that there is no use in 
alluding to them again. 

By the time we reached Prolognon, the last 
village in the valley, we found no other mules 
were to be had, and therefore that we could 
not start for the Col till next morning. We 
put up at an hostel of muleteers, where the 
smoke of the fire made my eyes water during 
dinner, and where the woman of the house, 
unused to see such strangers, and taking my 
companion for a physician — (I suppose from 
his black mustaches, and odd hat, which is 
precisely a coal-heaver’s, stuck hind part be- 
fore, and white instead of black) — began to 
consult him upon some very curious ailments 
which beset her. We slept in a wretched 
room, with only one bed. I at first tried, 
from choice, the table; but after my first nap 
I was too happy to accept of my friend’s in- 
vitation to take part of the mattrass on which 
he had lain down in his cloak. This spot had 
been visited last year, I believe, by an En- 
glishman ; and, to my surprise, I found living 
in this elevated and out-of-the-way spot a man 
who had spent seven or eight years in London, 
in the early part of his life, and still could 
pronounce the words Hyde Park and Vauxhall. 
Migration is almost the universal practice of 
this country. Some leave home for many 
years, or for ever; a great many are settled in 
France, in Provence; others go only for the 
winter months, when they would be useless at 
home, shut up in the snow, with hardly power 
to stir out for many months together. On 
these occasions the men remove in search of 
work, and leave the women and their houses 
in charge of the curé. 

We intended to have started at four, and 
rose accordingly at half-past three; but when 
the beasts were brought out, lo, and behold ! 
the one destined for my companion was dead 
lame; and he very properly refused to take it, 
as our journey was to be long and severe. So, 
after abusing our host like a pickpocket, we 
succeeded in getting another stout and active 
enough, and got off by five. Owing to the 
difficulty of fastening baggage to a mule’s back 
unless i be slung, my mule was of necessity 





made the sumpter, and I was packed on the top 
of the baggage. I attained the elevation by 
mounting a wall, and from it making a jump, 
and managing to seat myself with one foot 
reaching down to the mule’s neck on each side. 
At first I was rather proud of my high position, 
and thought myself like a nabob on an elephant, 
or at least an Arab on his camel; but as soon 
as we began to move, and particularly to ascend 
and descend heights, when at one time my 
knees doubled up so as to meet my chin, and at 
the next minute, when we began to go down 
hill, my body was turned into a position nearly 
as vertical as though I had been walking, and 
I only preserved myself from sliding off by 
grasping hold of the pack-saddle with all my 
might and main, I descended from my very 
elevated comparison, and bethought me the 
resemblance was greater to an old woman 
going to market between two paniers. Be- 
sides, the motion of the baggage was exceed- 
ingly awkward till I got into practice; rolling 
from side to side, as if about to slip off, and 
every now and then inflicting on me a jerk, 
which I can compare with nothing better than 
the lurch of a ship in a heavy storm at sea. 

In three hours and a half, during the greater 
part of which time we endured the cold of the 
depth of winter, as the sun had not reached us 
in the valley, and the wind, at such an eleva- 
tion, was excessively piercing, we gained the 
summit on a level with the glaciers and in con- 
tact with snow, which, however, was percepti- 
bly melting under the sun. The road is dis- 
tinguishable only by poles set up at short dis- 
tances ; it is rarely practicable more, I should 
think, than six weeks in a year; and is almost 
entirely used in conveying, on the backs of 
mules, the cheese made in the Savoy valleys. 
Our mules carried us very well down a road, to 
which I would, in many parts, have ten times 
rather preferred the stone staircase leading up 
the Monument. Indeed, going up or down 
any staircase—even Jacob’s Ladder—on mule- 
back, is a mere farce, compared with what our 
mules this day overcame, and mine with I 
don’t know how many pounds of baggage on 
his back. The experience of the road and 
caution of the animals is most singular. They 
need no rein to guide them; but pick their own 
way, and find out the best path much better 
than you could direct them. They are, on the 
whole, tractable too; only once, after we had 
reached the grand road leading to Lans le 
Bourg, on the Mount Cenis road, I was sur- 
prised by an exclamation from my companion, 
and, turning round, found him on his feet, 
though still astride of his mule, who had taken 
a fancy to roll in the dirty road, because his 
driver said he had been fly-bitten. We were 
glad to get into a decent night’s lodging at an 
inn lying on a high road at Lans le Bourg; 
and you need not be told we slept soundly 
after our journey and the night we had pre- 
viously passed. To-morrow we start for the 
Grand St. Bernard, and sleep on the summit, 
under the friendly roof of the monks. 

(To be continued.) 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
LONDON UNIVERSITY. 

THE medical class of this University was opened 
for the session on Tuesday ; when Dr. Grant, 
the professor, delivered a very able discourse on 
the generally improved prospects of the esta- 
blishment, and the peculiar objects of interest 
to the medical school. ‘The large theatre was 
crowded by shareholders, and students, and 
friends to the institution. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


FINE ARTS. 
ARCHITECTURE. 

[Recent discussions and events have, even more forci 
than before, so impressed upon our mind the expediency 
of the course suggested in the following letter, that we 
cordially allot it a place in our Gasette, and warmly re. 
commend it to the attention of the parties most 
concerned, as well as the public at large. That an § 
tect ought to pass an examination, and merit a diploma 
previously to his being permitted to practise, is so ob. 
vious an improvement as to require no argument in its 
favour; and it is equally clear, that unless some new 
measures are adopted with regard to this equally useful, 
important, and noble art, we must remain the laughing. 
stock of other nations, and the land of jobbing and abor. 
tions, instead of architecture being Yaised to the high 
station and perfection it ought to attain.— Ed, L.G.] 

Letter to Sir John Soane, F.R.S. F.S.A, ge. 
Sir, —TI plead no excuse for addressing this 
letter to you,— you have fortunately done 
so much to promote the welfare of architec. 
ture, that to offer any, where its interests are 
concerned, might seem to be affectation; and 
though a long and active life spent in its ser. 
vice, crowned by the late munificent gift to 
the nation, do justly entitle you to the en. 
joyment of a grateful retirement, yet, although 
you may have partly withdrawn from the sta- 
tion you have so long filled, as director, both 
by lecture and example, of the rising archi. 
tectural talent of the country, there is a point, 
upon the attainment of which so much depends, 
that I cannot refrain from addressing you upon 
it, assured, that should it, through the sane. 
tion of your name, be accomplished, it will not 
be the least of the many rich legacies you have 
bequeathed to posterity. 

Your career has been one of such unclouded 
brilliancy, that the severe lessons taught by 
experience, can never have informed you of the 
many difficulties with which the majority of 
young architects must contend. Were these 
difficulties to be surmounted by talent and 
perseverance, they might justly be considered 
the requisite barriers against ignorant self- 
sufficiency ; but, unfortunately, they arise from 
the absence of these very barriers. In other 
professions the path is so clearly chalked out, 
and the studies so well defined for the student, 
and his status so fully acknowledged when he 
has passed his examinations, that he is at 
least free from the annoyance of competing 
with those who have not gone through the 
same ordeal with himself. But in architec. 
ture, when the student becomes one-and. 
twenty, he suddenly finds himself freed from 
an office, where he has beer. toiling three, five, 
or seven years, learning the mechanism but 
not the principles of his profession, with all his 
deficiences staring him in the face, at the very 
moment when he is most in need of self-confi-. 
dence. It is possible, though not probable, 
that there may be a few, who, diligently de 
voting the hours generally allotted to pleasure 
or rest, may, during their apprenticeship, lear 
a little of the theory of construction, and some 
thing of the history of their art. But thelr 
ideas on practical utility, without the advan. 
tage of demonstration, must be crude and ul 
certain ; and with regard to the less tangible 
properties of beauty and proportion, books are 
not the best masters, since there are too many 
of them in which contrary theories are upheld, 
and none in which essential qualities are fi 
established. Yet, admitting that the apprel- 
tice, during his minority, has taken full ad- 
vantage of his leisure moments, and | x 
more without than within his office, still his 
acquirements are not such as would enable 
him to pass an examination with credit either 
to himself or his master. The truth is, that 
the master (generally speaking) has no interest 


in his pupil, except in so far as regards his owe 
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convenience ; and as that can be best attended 
to, by making him one of the instruments of 
the case he has just taught him to handle, in- 
stead of teaching him how to think, he incul- 
cates passive activity. That this must con- 
tinue to be so, as long as the present system 

I do not doubt; and consequently many 
minds of naturally noble germ be crushed by 
this contracted mode of education. But be- 
sides the practical routine of an office, other 
professions have their schools, their colleges, 
their able professors,—their honours and ac- 
knowledged rights. Architecture alone, that 
which of all others requires the most extensive 
acquaintance with general principles of science 
and art, has no schools, and no laws for its 
government and protection; so that the title 
of architect being open to all, it has been 
assumed by every description of persons, from 
the veriest hedge-carpenter to the most super- 
ficial antiquarian charlatan. 

When these things are considered, it is sur- 
prising that more monstrosities have not ap- 
peared, and more disastrous accidents not 
occurred. We insist upon the expediency of 
diplomas where life and property are separately 
at stake; but in a profession which very mate- 
tially involves both, we ask for nothing but as- 
surance. Were the improvements of taste but 
afanciful dream ; grace, dignity, and grand- 
eur, mere air-drawn ideas; the language of 
form an unknown tongue ; still, ought we not 
to pause before we deliver our purses and our 
lives into the hands of those who have nothing 
to shew that they may not be trifling with 
both? Have we not had sufficient and appal- 
ling examples in the falling of church galle- 
ries, the demolition of theatres, and the failure 
of custom-house foundations, to shew that 
some sort of evidence is imperatively called for, 


before men should be intrusted with respon- 


sible situations ? Is it not a matter of national 
importance that the public money should not 
be wantonly expended, either in unsafe foun- 
dations, or in bizarre erections of royal palaces ? 
If we are always to be a nation of utilitarians, 
are there not abundance of useful reasons to 
shew the necessity of making architects a cor- 
porate body, and of giving them laws and rights 
for their own protection ? 

I am aware that it is much easier to start a 
Proposition than to shew how it can be ac- 
complished ; but I think I may safely assert, 
that were you, sir, to sanction any project with 
your name, it would go very far towards its 
accomplishment. Every architect at all wor- 
thy of the name would feel a generous interest 
in the success of a measure which would go so 
far to give his profession the status it deserves, 
and to ameliorate the general feeling towards 
it. Divided amongst so many, the expenses 
attending the framing and passing of a bill 
would fall but lightly ; but were it heavy, and 
the names but few, I am confident there would 
be no reluctance, the cause would be too 
sacred. The greatest difficulty would arise in 
the treatment of the present generation who 

ve assumed the name and practice; and I 
am afraid (as was the case not long ago with 
accountants) the new law would require to be 
merely prospective. But would not that pro- 
spective benefit be sufficient to warm the ima- 
gination of the most phlegmatic? Then, at 
length, might we hope for golden days in the 
history of British architecture ; then would the 
art be studied and respected as it deserved, and 
all but those who had entered through the pre- 
scribed gates be considered as interlopers. 
Then would mechanics, builders, decorators, 
et hoc genus omne, no longer dare to gull the 





ignorant in borrowed plumes; nor, on the 
other hand, would a temptation be held out to 
the young architect to desert an unproductive 
profession for dangerous building speculations. 

In Germany, the architectural aspirant is 
obliged to go through a curriculum of six years 
duration,—three in his own, and three in a 
foreign country, before he is admitted to the 
right of practice. But with regard to the line 
of study and examinations most proper to be 
adopted in this country, I shall not presume to 
speak to one who has so long and eloquently 
illustrated what they ought to be. That there 
was no one so capable of permanently fixing 
them, nor any one whose judgment would be 
more implicitly followed by the rest of the pro- 
fession, was the reason of my addressing you ; 
and if it but excuse me for the liberty I have 
taken, I shall not repent transcribing myself, 
with every sentiment of respectful admiration, 
Sir John, your very obedient, humble servant, 

J. F. BELL. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Illustrations to the Amulet, 1834. 

A DELIGHTFUL collection, much surpassing 
any of the former years of the same publication, 
and equal in most, if not in all points, to the 
best we have ever seen from any similar quar- 
ter. There is nota single plate in the whole 
series which is not entitled to high praise ; and 
the only difficulty we feel is to compel our- 
selves to leave off gazing, and to begin our 
remarks. 

*“ Donna Maria,’’ painted by Sir T. Law- 
rence, P.R.A., engraved by R. Graves. The 
manner in which, in so small a head, Mr. 
Graves has preserved the lively expression of 
the original picture (to say nothing of the fide- 
lity with which he has, in other respects, ren- 
dered the sparkling execution of Sir Thomaas’s 
pencil), does him the greatest credit.—‘* The 
Wandering Thought,” painted by D. M‘Clise, 
engfaved by C. Rolls. Never was there a 
countenance better calculated to fix the thoughts 
of others. The costume of former days imparts 
peculiar piquancy to the charms of this little 
enchantress.—‘ Too Hot,” painted by Edwin 
Landseer, R.A., engraved by J. Outrim. The 
picture--an exquisite one, of five dogs and a 
boy assembled round a mess of pottage—has 
already been noticed in the Literary Gazette ; 
the engraving is completely worthy of it.— 
“ The Sea-Shore,” painted by R. P. Boning- 
ton, engraved by R. Wallis, figures by C. Rolls. 
One of Bonington’s most simple and pleasing 
compositions. Messrs. Wallis and Rolls have 
done their best ; and we know not to which to 
assign the palm. “Sir Roger de Coverley and 
the Gipsies,”” painted by C. R. Leslie, R.A., 
engraved by C. Rolls. No man ever embodied 
on canvass the conceptions of Addison with 
greater happiness than Mr. Leslie. Deeply dis- 
graceful is it to this country that it has not held 
out a sufficient inducement to so admirable an 
artist to remain with us.—‘* The Spring Nose- 
gay,” painted by Mrs. Carpenter, engraved by 
W. Humphries. One of those beautiful rus- 
tic children, in the representation of which 
(as indeed in every thing she undertakes), 
Mrs. Carpenter so greatly excels.—“* Feeding 
the Robin,” painted by W. Collins, R.A., 
engraved by W. Finden. A pendant to the 
charming “ Stray Kitten,” exhibited this 
year by Mr. Collins at Somerset House. In 
subjects} of this description he is unrivalled.— 
“The Forgotten Word,” painted by W. Mul- 
ready, R.A., engraved by C. Rolls. Varied, 
and we confess we do not think advantageously, 
from the composition under the same title, 





which has already been before the public, but, 
nevertheless, very beautiful.—‘* The Death of 
the Stag,” painted by A. Robertson, engraved 
by E, Finden. An exceedingly spirited whole. 
length portrait of a young Highland laird. 
‘© A Deed without a Name,”—(our title, for 
the print has none)—painted by G. S. Newton, 
R.A., engraved by C. Rolls. The picture—a 
loose, sketchy one—was exhibited at the Gallery 
of the British Institution three or four years 
ago. With the exception of a slight approach 
to blackness, it has been finely engraved by 
Mr. Rolls.—‘* The First-Born,”’ painted by J. 
Wood, engraved by E. J. Portbury. Though 
last in our enumeration, not least in merit; 
the composition and expression are both admi- 
rable. 

Thus have we rapidly run through the con- 
tents of this fascinating portfolio; which must 
be seen, however, to be adequately appreciated. 


Illustrations of the Bible. Part VI. 
WHEN we have stated that the subjects of the 
present part are ‘** The Seventh Plague,” and 
*¢ The Destruction of Pharaoh’s Host,” we 
have said enough to convince all who are fami- 
liar with the character of Mr. Martin’s genius 
(and who is there whom the multiplicity of his 
fine works has left in ignorance of it?), that 
they are eminently suited to his pencil. He 
has invested them both with the most awful 
grandeur; although we confess that we think 
the opposition of black and white is in some 
places too strong. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
RAJAH RAMMOHUN ROY. 


Tue death of this remarkable individual on 
Friday week, at Stapleton Park, near Bristol, 
has re-awakened much of the public interest 
excited by his arrival in this country ;—one of 
those extraordinary circumstances to which we 
have elsewhere alluded, as distinctly marking 
the advent of great changes in our Indian 
empire. He had been unwell for some months; 
and the last time we saw him, which was a 
few weeks since, at the Star and Garter, Rich- 
mond, his fervent expressions of admiration of 
a splendid sunset over the lovely landscape 
below, were interrupted by a short uneasy 
cough, which caused us to fear that the day of 
his singularly moral, intellectual, and religious 
pilgrimage was drawing to a similar close, and 
the world was about to lose the benefit of that 
light which he should not rise again to scatter 
o’er the East. 

Of his previous course, it is our good for- 
tune, as Journalists, to possess a sketch written 
by himself; the simplicity of which is so cha- 
racteristic of the man, that we are sure it will 
be read with much melancholy interest. It 
follows :— 

“ My dear friend,— In conformity with the 
wish you have frequently expressed, that I 
should give you an outline of my life, I have 
now the pleasure to send you the following 
very brief sketch, 

‘6 My ancestors were Brahmans of a high 
order; and, from time immemorial, were de- 
voted to the religious duties of their race, down 
to my fifth progenitor, who about 140 years 
ago gave up spiritual exercises for worldly pur- 
suits and aggrandisement. His descendants 
ever since have followed his example, and, 
according to the usual fate of courtiers, with 
various success, sometimes rising to honour and 
sometimes falling; sometimes rich and some- 
times poor; sometimes excelling in success, 
sometimes miserable through disappointment. 
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But my maternal ancestors, being of the sacer- 
dotal order. by profession as well as by birth, 
and of a family than which none holds a higher 
rank in that profession, have up to the present 
day uniformly adhered to a life of religious 
observances and devotion, preferring peace and 
tranquillity of mind to the excitements of 
ambition, and all the allurements of worldly 
grandeur. 

‘* In conformity with the usage of my pater- 
nal race, and the wish of my father, I studied 
the Persian and Arabic languages,—these being 
accomplishments indispensable to those who 
attached themselves to the courts of the Mo- 
hammedan princes; and, agreeably to the 
usage of my maternal relations, I devoted my- 
self to the study of the Sanscrit and the theolo- 
gical works written in it, which contain the 
body of Hindoo literature, law, and religion. 

** When about the age of sixteen, I composed 
a manuscript calling in question the validity of 
the idolatrous system of the Hindoos. This, 
together with my known sentiments on that 
subject, having produced a coolness between 
me and my immediate kindred, I proceeded 
on my travels, and passed through different 
countries, chiefly within, but some beyond, the 
bounds of Hindoostan, with a feeling of great 
aversion to the establishment of the British 
power in India. When I had reached the age 
of twenty, my father recalled me, and restored 
me to his favour; after which I first saw and 
began to associate with Europeans, and soon 
after made myself tolerably acquainted with 
their laws and form of government. Finding 
them generally more intelligent, more steady 
and moderate in their conduct, I gave up my 
prejudice against them, and became inclined 
in their favour, feeling persuaded that their 
rule, though a foreign yoke, would lead more 
speedily and surely to the amelioration of the 
native inhabitants; and I enjoyed the confidence 
of several of them even in their public capacity. 
My continued controversies with the Brahmans, 
on the subject of their idolatry and supersti- 
tion, and my interference with their custom of 
burning widows, and other pernicious practices, 
revived and increased their animosity against 
me ; and through their influence with my family 
my father was again obliged to withdraw his 
countenance openly, though his limited pecu- 
niary support was still continued to me. 

“ After my father’s death I opposed the ad- 
vocates of idolatry with still greater boldness. 
Availing myself of the art of printing now esta- 
blished in India, I published various works 
and pamphlets against their errors, in the 
native and foreign languages. This raised 
such a feeling against me, that I was at last 
deserted by every person except two or three 
Scotch friends, to whom, and the nation to 
which they belong, I always feel grateful. 

*¢ The ground which I took in all my contro- 
versies was, not that of opposition to Brahman- 
ism, but to a perversion of it; and I endea- 
voured to shew that the idolatry of the Brah- 
mans was contrary to the practice of their 
ancestors, and the principles of the ancient 
books and authorities which they profess to 
revere and obey. Notwithstanding the violence 
of the opposition and resistance to my opinions, 
several highly respectable persons, both among 
my own relations and others, began to adopt 
the same sentiments. 

**T now felt a strong wish to visit Europe, 
and obtain, by personal observation, a more 
thorough insight into its manners, customs, 
religion, and political institutions. I refrained, 
however, from carrying this intention into, 


ments. 


sentiments should be increased in number and 
strength. My expectations having been at 
length realised, in November 1830 I embarked 
for England, as the discussion of the East 
India Company’s charter was expected to come 
on, by which the treatment of the natives of 
India and its future government would be 
determined for many years to come, and an 
appeal to the king in council against the aboli- 
tion of the practice of burning widows was to 
be heard before the privy council; and his 
majesty the Emperor of Delhi had likewise 
commissioned me to bring before the authori- 
ties in England certain encroachments on his 
rights by the East India Company. I accord- 
ingly arrived in England in April 1831. 

‘*¢ T hope you will excuse the brevity of this 
sketch, as I have no leisure at present to enter 
into particulars; and I remain, &c. 

(Signed) ‘“ RaMMOHUN Roy.” 
Rammobun’s course since his arrival in Eng- 
land has been pretty accurately traced in the 
public prints, by notices of the books he has 
published, and reports of his speeches on va- 
rious occasions where he attended meetings 
and was called forward to express his senti- 
There was no kind of assemblage 
which he did not visit, from the almost private 
prayer-devotions of several sects, to the wor- 


ship of churches and cathedrals; from the 
small literary coterie and miscellaneous conver- 
sazione, to the anniversaries of learned bodies, 
and the congregation of all ranks for the dis- 
cussion of important questions. 


His declared 
object throughout was the search for TRUTH : 
it was for this he had left his native clime, and 
to this he devoted every hour of his life. 

We observe, from the newspapers, that seve- 
ral sects have set up claims to him as being of 
their persuasion ; and that the Unitarians espe- 
cially maintain his adhesion to their doctrines. 
In our opinion he approached them only in de- 
gree; and had not finally adopted a decided 
faith. He was still examining their many ar- 
guments, when removed from all; mild, moral, 
virtuous, anxious for the best light, and the 
most tolerant of human beings. Deism was 
certainly nearest the faith which had super- 
seded his secession from the monstrous perver- 
sions of Hindoo superstition. 

Among the persons in this country with 
whom he was most intimate, was Sir Alexander 
Johnston; whose great general intelligence 
was not the less acceptable to him from being 
accompanied by a comprehensive and minute 
knowledge of India, and the having spent 
many valuable years in endeavouring to ame- 
liorate and improve that vast dominion. From 
that gentleman we have obtained some farther 
interesting particulars relative to the subject of 


illustrate the translation with such drawings as 
would facilitate the understanding of its con. 
tents to the natives of India. With respect to 
the other work, Sir Alexander having, in the 
course of his inquiries in the Asiatic Society 
into the state of education amongst the Hin. 
doos, took into consideration, with Rammo. 
hun Roy, the nature and the contents of all 
the elementary works upon different subjects, 
which are in use in their schools, stated to 
Rammohtn, that from his experience of the 
Hindoos derived from his observation of them 
while discharging the duty of jurymen, he 
thought it would be of great advantage to 
teach them, by some short and clear work 
upon logic, the mode of analysing and classify. 
ing their ideas, and thereby strengthening 
their understanding. As Rammohun entered 
perfectly into this opinion, and knew that Sir 
Alexander intended, had he remained in In. 
dia, to have had a work of this class prepared 
for the use of the Hindoos, it was agreed be. 
tween them, after considering all the different 
works upon logic in English, that the Arch. 
bishop of Dublin’s was the best to be trans. 
lated; and Rammohun undertook to execute 
the task in a dialogue, taking the form of Ci- 
cero’s Tusculan Questions for his model. He 
determined to give it the title of a dialogue be. 
tween a Brahman, who had come to England in 
search of knowledge, and an English archbishop, 
who had invented the surest mode of obtaining 
knowledge; and being very much delighted 
with the situation of Sir Alexander’s house at 
Twickenham, called York House, had fixed 
upon the walks in the grounds belonging to 
that house as the locale where the dialogue is 
supposed to have taken place, there being a 
tradition that some of the essays of Lord Cla- 
rendon, to whom it belonged in the days of 
Charles II., had been composed in those walks. 
Another circumstance that made this /ocale 
a place of great interest to him, was its 
neighbourhood to the burying-place of Pope— 
the beauty of whose Essays upon Man was a 
frequent theme of praise by Rammohun, who 
had derived great pleasure from his perusal of 
these essays in verse, as he had done from 
the essays of Clarendon in prose. When 
Rammohun was about to go to France, he 
expressed to Sir Alexander Johnston a great 
desire to become acquainted with the king;* 
and Sir Alexander accordingly wrote to Ba- 
ron Atalan, his majesty’s aide-de-camp, upon 
the subject. The Baron, though too ill him- 
self to go out at the period Rammohun 
reached Paris, lost no time in informing his 
majesty of his arrival, and of the letter of 
introduction which he had brought to him. 





The king immediately, with the greatest kind- 


this memoir. At his suggestion, the Rajah,|ness and condescension, invited him to dine 
had he lived, had determined to translate two| with him on the day some of his ministers and 
English works into Sanscrit, Arabic, and Per-;many persons of distinction were present; 
sian, for the use of his countrymen in India ;| and when Rammohun was leaving the palace, 
the one is the Introductory Discourse to the|made him fix a day for dining alone with the 
Library of Useful Knowledge, written by the|royal family. Such attentions from such a 
present Lord Chancellor ; the other, the work | quarter made a great impression upon the mind 
upon the Elements of Logic, written by the! of Rammohun; and he never mentioned the 
present Archbishop of Dublin. The circum-} name of the King of France without expressing 
stances connected with his determination to|the highest respect for his talents and his 
translate these works are strikingly indicative! domestic virtues. : : 

of his habits and way of thinking : — Sir Alex-| Rammohun was always sensible of any inte- 
ander, shortly after his arrival in London, took | rest taken in his countrymen in this country, 
him one morning, with his lordship’s permis. | as appears by the following letter which he 
sion, to breakfast with the Chancellor. Ram-| wrote to Sir A. Johnston, on his sending him 
mohun was so much pleased with this interview, |a copy of the discourse which he, as re 
that he immediately after asked Sir A.J. if his) of the Committee of Correspondence of ” 
lordship had written any work? Upon which| Royal Asiatic Society of Literature, had deli- 
Sir A. J. gave him his Introductory Discourse, | “+ 13); grand desire was to see a monarch whose early 








effect until the friends who coincided in my 





which he immediately offered to translate, and to life had been passed like that of a common man. 
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as 
yered at the Anniversary Meeting of that 
Society, which Rammohun had attended :— 

** 48, Bedford Square, July 14, 1832. 

“ My dear Sir,— Permit me, in the first in- 
stance, to return you my best thanks for the 
copy of your Address to the Asiatic Society; and 
next, to assure you, that whenever I reflect on 
your philanthropic feelings towards the people 
of India, and your wise exertions to improve 
their condition, my heart is filled with grati- 
tude and admiration. I only wish that India 
should have a few more such friends as you, 
uniting zeal and sound principles with extensive 
information. I remain, with deep gratitude, 

* Yours, &c. Rammouun Roy.” 

To the discourse above mentioned we have 
already alluded largely in another part of our 
Gazette, and now copy from it the passage 
more peculiarly applicable to the Rajah’s visit 
to England. The fine youth who accompa- 
nied him, and who is now left an orphan, was 
his adopted son. 

“ Rajah Rammohun Roy, also a member of 
our Society, a Brahman of ancient family, of 
high rank, of distinguished talents, and of great 
influence amongst his countrymen, acting upon 
the principles of a true patriot, has for many 
years written and published several very able 
works, the uniform object of which is to en- 
lighten the understanding of his countrymen, 
and so to raise the standard of moral and poli- 
tical feeling amongst them as to enable the 
Hindoos of India once more to assume, by their 


proficiency in arts, science, and literature, the | 


high station which they held in former ages 
amongst the most enlightened nations in the 
world. Urged by the duty which he owes to 
his country, and unmindful of the dangers 
which he had to encounter from a sea voyage 
and a change of climate, he has now come to 
England, in order that he may, after having 
examined.on the spot the practical effects of all 
our moral and political institutions, gradually 
introduce amongst his countrymen such of 
them as he may think applicable to their situa- 
tion, and conducive to their prosperity and 
happiness. No event connected with the inte- 
rests of India can be more important than the 
arrival in England of so remarkable a man, at 
a moment when the British parliament is 
about to legislate for the whole of the British 
empire in India, and must be anxious to learn 
the opinion upon the subject of so great a scho- 
lar and so enlightened a philosopher.” 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
LITERARY CURIOSITIES. NO. VIII. 
Tue forty-five pounds paid to Ballard, as no- 
ticed in our last, appears to have been a very 
moderate sum indeed for the copyrights of all 
the works enumerated, so many of which still 
survive and flourish, if not in their original, in 
other forms. Poor Dennis, too, was but an ill- 
paid literary hack. In the space of eight years 
he gained 337. 10s.—about 6s. or 7s. a month. 
How could he exist without envying the muni- 
ficent payments of Pope, and being provoked 
by his style of life into unrelenting hostility ? 
We come now to a list entitled ‘* Various Au- 
thors,” to whom the sums awarded are not a 

little curious. 


Ist Feb. 1714-15. Mr. Stephen Lewis, of Mer- 
ton, for Translating Aristenetus’ Love 








EE ELENA, AERC EIEN eececece s7s6 

23d June, 1710. Rules of Governmt --- + 460 
29Mch, 1705. 4 Rights of ye Church -« ----- 20 0 0 
17 Dec. 1711. 7th Share in Cook’s Voyages---- 7 3 6 
3d Jan, 1706, 4th Share of Rocht & Rosc. ---- 210 0 
17 Decr. 1712. Successful Pyrates -+++-+---- » 1019 0 
20 Feb. 1715. Table to Wiquefort ----- - 700 0 
14 May, 1709. Busie Body-++-++++++ereeseee «+ 1000 0 
Mrs. Centlivre was miserably paid for the. 


obtained double the price. 


There follow 


y Bu 
17 Mch. 1714. bof ye Rights of Crown -..--- 
23d Decr. 1713. Pointer’s history-+-++-++++++++ 
4 Feb. 1713. 3d Sh Geddes Tracts ---+--++-+++- 
30 May, 1712. 4th Memoirs, 1711 
18th Aug. 1710. A Book of Painting ------+--- 
29 Mch. i 6th Shre Supp. to ye Acc. Con- 

Ait Se ees 
21 Feb. 1715. —_ of Allegiance 
28 Aug. 1705. Whitlock’s Essays----++-+-+++++++ 
5 Jan. 1715. A 4th of ye Discourse on Treasons 
8 Sepr. 1711. The City Ramble -----+-«++-+++- 
31 Octobr. 1711. Stevens’ Sermon 
15 May, 1704. 6th of ye Hist. of Formosa ---- 
26 June, 1708. 4 of Institutio Legalis 
8 Mch. 1709. 3 Fair Quaker of Deal ----+---- . 
7th May, 1709. Modern Prophets ---+-+++++++ 
28th Jan. 1708. } Lauderdale -+-++++++++s+e0s 
28 Jan. 1713. Edgerton v. Cook 
4 Oct. 1714. Ode to ye King, Croxal --+++++++- 


7 Apr. 1712. Chaucer’s Characters ----+++++++++ 
30 July, 1709. Lady’s Defence ----+++- 
13 Aug. 1712. Translating C. Nepos -- 
26 June, 1703. Vice Reclaim’d-.-++-+++++++++-. 

Bp Williams Sermons 








1lth March, 1715. Phedra & Hippolitus---.-- 
| 4th Dec. 1707. Love & a bottle 
31 Apr. 1715. Key to the Lock, Pope 

15th Nov. 1701. Sh. b. Gildon’s Examen Misc.. 
| 8 Nov. 1701. Sh. b. 3d of Love's last Shift ---- 
| 23d Jan. 1705. Sh. 6. 30th Share of Vaughan’s 


RREMOLts «cccccccccscrcccccccccccccccccccce 
8th io. 1703. Sh. b. 4 Different Widowes ---- 
| 24th Feb. 1703. Sh. b. § Liberty Assorted: ---+- 
| 14th Apr. 1704. Sh. b. 6th Hist. of Formosa --- 


Formosa was a subject of interest 
period—an island full of wonders. 
| 30th March, 1704. Sh. b. 3 Toland’s Letters to 


DAME soccscecsacsshenseestsessoscoacscees 
11 Dec. 1718. Ch. History, 4th K. G. ----.-++- 
14th Feb. 1718. 4 Chit Chat, by om. Killigrew 


} Mr. Young’s Busiris ----.---+ 
7th Nov. 1716. David Edwards’ Journal of par- 
Hamment --ccccccccccocccccccccccccccccccece 
23d Mch. 1718. A 20th Share in ye Courant -- 
10 Jan. 1718. The Masquerade. --+--+.++++++++ 
13 June, 1719. Practical Distiller. By Crosse 
11 Jan. 1703. Lying Lovers, a Comedy, by Sr 
Richa Steel 
24th Nov. 1711. Pd Mr. Morehead for Trans- 
lating Cymbalum Mundi 
Pd do. for Translating Dupin 


Lintot* has entered as 


Receipts in y¢ old Shop-Book. 
Nov. 15, 1701. Mr. Gildon for Examen Miscell. 
June 12, 1701. Mr. Toland for Anglia Libero- - 
Nov. 8, 1701. Mr. Rhodes for his 3d of Love's 
Last Shift 
July 3, 1701. Mr. Farquhar for his Letters and 
Poem 


s 
Jan. 23, 1705-6. Mr. Bossvile, a 30th Share of 
Vaughan’s Reports -++-++++.+« Oeeeeeereesens 


* Another friend has favoured us with the following 
original notes of the same bibliopole, which are charac- 


teristic enough of his doings :— 


** June 28, 1828. 


advise. He may recomend it to many 
« To Sr Clemt Coterel, at Twickenham.” 





Busy Body; while the Successful Pirates was ; Brought ups ¥ess sees 
rated higher, and half the Rights of the Church i 

We are not aware 
what Cook’s Voyages these were in 1711. 


at this 


10 00 
210 
42 00 
42 00 


5 7 
bl 5 
36 15 
11 
20 10 


3 


¢ 
26 13 


It is worth remarking on the foregoing, that 
Killigrew’s libertine Chit Chat, and the Busiris 
of the celebrated author of Night Thoughts, are 
valued at the same rate; Steel’s Lying Lovers 
at less than one quarter, and the Masquerade at 
nearly twice as much as this clever comedy ! ! 

We now conclude this (may we call it ?) 
guide to many old literary curiosities—which 
we trust has been found interesting to the ma- 
jority of our friends and readers—with what 


5 7 6 


10 0 
3 10 
364 


_2 0 
242 


** Sr, — Please to send the letter L of Mrs. Philips’s 
letter by the Waterman to be wrought off, the preface, 
coppy of Verses, &c. which you are so good to supply will 
be next wanted. These, I hope, a Day or two will 
pleat, and sent to Sr yr most obliedgd humble Servt 
«* BERNARD LinTort.” 

«* If James of Gardening on ye large paper be worth 
y¥ acceptance, tis at yr service. The only favour I desire 
is, that youd recommend it to yr Friends as you like it. 

** If it be proper to present Mr. Pope wth ne you will 


1 com- 


: rien ae “@ 20 
Nov. 8, 1703. Mr Clayford, for 4 Copy of Dif- 

ferent Widows «--+--+++-+++s aedeccee eeceese 110 0 
Feb. 4, 1703-4. Mr. Strahan, for § Copy of Mr. 

Dennis's play, Liberty Asserted -----.------ 730 
Apr, 14, 1704. Mr. Strahan, for a 6th Shre of 

Ye Hist. of Formosa. ---+++-+++esessereseers 815 0 


March 30, 1704. Mr. Leigh, for } Copy Toland’s 











9 Letters to Serena+++srccercecccverecsesecses 10 0 0 
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0 DRAMA. 


0| ; 
| THERE never was so much of novelty in the 
0'drama during any week of our experience, as 


| Within the last; and yet we do not feel that 


0 


; 0|much of critical observation is called for on the 


| occasion. The school of dramatic writing seems 
o|to have got into a circle: the wheel turns 
6|round and round, and sometimes one set of 
4\spokes are up and sometimes another; but 
6 they are all so like in appearance and motion, 
0 | that we are at a loss to distinguish the segment 
© | of one season from the segments of other years, 


‘This was pretty well for his majesty’s chap-| An occasional variety now and then attracts 
lain, the author of the Fair Circassians, in| notice for a moment, but hardly disturbs the 


imitation of the Song of Solomon, Scripture | even tenor of the drama’s course, or leaves a 
Politics, and other long-forgotten whiggeries. 


memory distinct from the visionary whole. 
6} On Monday, the ApELPu1 of Mathews and 
6|Yates opened with Lekinda, the Sleepless 
6| Woman, belonging to the class of melo-drame, 
0| here called romantic burletta. Lenoda, Mrs. 
| Yates, of fatal endowments towards those she 
0|loves, plays admirably ; and other characters 
¢|are as well supported as the nature of the case 
admits, where there is so much of the super- 
0| human, and so little of the natural, by Yates, 
°10. Smith, Reeve, Buckstone, and Mrs. Way. 
0|lett. The scenery and decorations are of the 
first order. The Loves of the Stars, ci-devant 
angels, is rendered into a more humorous 
afterpiece ; and it is to be seen whether the 
limbs of the Adelphi fair are as round and 
graceful as those of any other theatre whatso. 
and whereso-ever. The music is very sweet. 
On the same evening opened the Orymprc, 
with a most splashy bill of fare, including 2’ve 
Lost my Place, a new burletta ; Look at Home, 
another new burletta; and the Card Party, an 
o|eXtravaganza. The first was not very success- 
ful, and has since only twinkled rarely: the 


o oesoco 


os 


) 0} second, by Mr. C. Dance, is one of his clever 


“little pieces, in which Liston and Mrs. Orger 


are fitted with parts that suit them, and con- 
sequently their audiences, well; and the third 
is a very whimsical production (by Planché and 
C. Dance), in which our playing cards are made 
to play themselves in a droll and humorous 
manner. The dresses and appointments, as 
always in this house, are appropriate and 
superb; and kings, and queens, and knaves, 
move about in panoply accurately copied from 
the best superfine mogul packs. The thing is 
full of pun and point ; and Vestris, Bland, and 
.|Salter, sing some amusing parodies; while 
Fitzwalter, as the Spade Queen, rivals diamonds 
and hearts in beauty. Vestris’s touch of Pasta 
in the last scene is excellent. 
6| Idem. Also opened the Strand Theatre with 
a playful address by J. Russell and Wrench. 
In the pieces which followed, both these per- 
formers had opportunities for displaying their 
talents to great advantage. In the Station 
House, by Mr. G. Dance, Russell personated a 
Frenchman, ‘toujours gai, inimitably ; and we 
never witnessed Wrench’s versatile powers ex. 
hibited more laughably. The Devil again! an 
alteration from the Dominique of Paris, and 
afterwards the Olympic, is also acted with 
great spirit and effect. Women appear to be 
wanted ; and some of the underlings are sorry 
sticks—not strong enough to support a barn. 
The Victoria has not been idle. A one-act 


o ¢ 


oo 
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farce, Who would be Married? did not succeed 
in rendering itself popular; but another farce 
in two acts, by Abbott it is said, we observe 
holds its ground. It is called, Which is the 
Woman? Don Juan, as a pantomime, with 
Malle. Rosier and W. H. Payne in the prin- 
cipal characters, is as attractive asever. In- 
deed nothing can be better done. 

At the Haymarket the chief novelty has been 
the début of a Miss Pelham as Joanna, in The 
Steward, (Holcroft’s Deserted Daughter). She 
played very unaffectedly and well; and pro- 
mises to be an acquisition to the stage. Farren 
is superb in the comedy; and the whole so ca- 
pitally cast as to present uncommon attractions 
to the lovers of the “ legitimate drama.” 








VARIETIES. 


Sound, — It has been recently shewn by Mr. 
Savart, that the human ear is so extremely 
sensible as to be capable of appreciating sounds 
which arise from about 24,000 vibrations in a 
second ; and, consequently, that it can hear a 
sound which lasts only the 24,000th part of a 
second.—Globe Newspaper. 

Naturalists. —On the 8th of last month an 
assemblage of eminent naturalists from all 
parts of the world commenced a session at 
Breslau, in the Great Hall of the University. 

Western Literary and Scientific Institution. 
—We have attended a very interesting and in- 
structive course of evening lectures on Zoology, 
by Mr. J. F. South, at the above institution in 
Leicester-square ; and were glad to find them, 
as they deserved to be, numerously attended. 
In consequence of Mr. South being unable to 
comprise the whole of his illustrations in four 
lectures, as advertised, a fifth is to be given 
next week; and we shall probably say some- 
thing more of the whole. 

Cape of Good Hope. —An expedition into the 
interior, on a considerable scale, is announced 
to have been undertaken by a Dr. Smith. 
6002. has been subscribed towards defraying the 
expense. Sir J. Herschel is on the eve of de- 
parture for the same colony, in order to earry 
on his astronomical observations on the fixed 
stars, &c. &c. in another hemisphere. 

Raphael.—The remains of this prince of 
painters have been found in the Pantheon, in a 
perfect state of preservation. His height has 
thus been ascertained to have been a little 
above five feet six inches: the skull shewn at 
St. Luke’s, ‘is of course, apocryphal. 

French-English.—We have recently seen 

ome sheets of a very interesting work print- 
ing at Paris, in which the author interlards 
his French correspondence with scraps of Eng. 
lish, in the way Lady Morgan mosaics her 
writings with bad French and Italian. At 
some of these we have had a laugh, as we hope 
our readers will at the following example. 
He is speaking of his intercourse with the 
lady of our governor-general in India, and, 
figuring himself on his English, thus expresses 
himself : —‘* Bonsoir, mon cher pére; con- 
cluez de ce chapitre, si vous le voulez: That 
I am perhaps a too great admirer of the fore- 
told lady, and that it is high time for me to 
depart with the occasions of meeting her often.” 
“ The time is t those days are gone. 
Had I waited till evening I could write you 
fastuously from my camp of Poltagate.” 
This reminds us of a French-English method 
we have met with somewhere of saying of two 
men, that in proportion as one was addicted to 
gaming, the other was addicted to drinking: 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





both father and son. They are both great 
ricks (rakes). As much as fond to play with 
cards, Mr. Johnson, as much as fond to be 
good epicure with wine, Mr. Thomas John- 
son.’ 

To Preserve Pictures, Furniture, &c. from 
Flies.—Flies will not approach them if washed 
with the water in which leeks have been steeped 
four or five days. We have not tried it, there- 
fore cannot affirm whether the remedy may not 
be worse than the evil. Ifthe beneficial qua- 
lity arises from the ammonia contained in the 
plant, the effect might be more easily attained 
by using a simple solution of ammonia.—Mo- 
léon’s Recueil Industriel. 

Egyptian Antiquities.— The transport of the 
obelisk of Thebes to Paris, in the ship Luxor, 
is stated to cost two millions and a half of 
francs: Cleopatra’s Needle, about which a 
query appeared among our Varieties three 
weeks ago, was, we are informed, offered to be 
brought to England for 9000/.; but economy, 
or some other cause, induced the design to be 
abandoned. Voila la différence! ! 

Roman Remains. —Some important Roman 
ruins have recently been discovered near Treves, 
on the highest bank of the Kyll, between Pelm 
and Gerolstein. Coins of Marcus Aurelius, 
Ant. Pius, and Constantine the Great, have 
been found, besides human masks in ¢erra 
cotta, parts of statues, and a stone bearing an 
inscription of the dedication of the temple to 
which it pertained, to Lucina, by Mare. Vict. 
Polenus, in the consulate of Glabrio and Tor- 
quatus. Farther excavations are in progress. 
Critical Reviewing. — Authors occasionally 
(very seldom, and never with reason) com- 
plain of our reviews: what would any one of 
them say to an example of older times, when 
Hayley published a volume of poems ?—the 
reviewer printed the title, and wrote 

** Hayley, gaily Gamboraly, 

Gallopping dreary done.” 

This was surely enough to test the ** Triumphs 
of Temper.” 

M. Ruppell, the Traveller— No news had 
been received for a year and a half of the 
celebrated traveller, M. Edward Ruppell, of 
Frankfort, so that his friends began to be 
alarmed for his safety. Letters from him 
have, however, been lately received, which are 
dated 20th February, 1833, from Gondar, the 
capital of Abyssinia, and which came by way 
of Leghorn. It seems that he went thither by 
the way of Marsana, on the Red Sea, and 
Arkiko. He had been exposed to great dan- 
gers, both on his journey and during his 
residence. While he stayed in the country the 
throne had thrice passed into different hands, 
and Gondar was partly plundered. M. Ruppell 
hoped to reach Egypt again in 1833. 

Ritchie’s Figures in Stone of Scott and Byron 
have, we hear, been offered for a hundred 
pounds; but still their exhibition has been be- 
neficial to the humble artist, as he has received 
some profitable commission in consequence of 
his talent being thus made known to the 
public. 

Ruins near Palenque.—We noticed in the 
year 1822 (9th Nov.) a work by Captain Don 
Antonio del Rio, entitled ‘** Description of the 
Ruins of an Ancient City discovered near Pa- 
lenque, Kingdom of Guatemala, in America.” 
It appeared that the MS. of Del Rio was written 
so far back as 1787, and the ruins were then 
described as extending seven or eight leagues 
in length, though narrow in proportion ; in 
parts not exceeding half a league. ‘The remains 
of an aqueduct were also mentioned. We have 


searches of a party engaged there, whose pro- 
gress, we fear, has been much impeded from the 
want of funds ; but we still hope that assistance 
will be afforded, as the discoveries will doubt. 
less be very curious. 

The Pantheon, the object of so much theatri- 
cal speculation, has, it is stated, been bought 
for a bazar. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Messrs. Longman and Co. have nearly ready for the 
ress a Dictionary of Materia Medica, comprising also 
ractical Pharmacy, General Therapeutics, and Medical 
Jurisprudence, with Toxicology. The work will be uni- 
form with Dr. Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medi- 
cine. 

The third and concluding Volume of Col. Hodges 
Narrative of the Expedition to Portugal. 

A Treatise on Field-Fortification, and other Subjects 
connected with the Duties of the Field Engineer, by 
Capt. J. S. Macaulay. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Dictionary of Practical Medicine, by Dr. Copland, 
Part II. 8vo. 9s. sewed. — Russell’s History of Modem 
Europe, new edition, 4 vols. 8vo. 27. 12s. bds.— Select 
Passages from the Georgics of Virgil and Pharsalia of 
Lucan, by A. W. Wallis, 12mo. 5s. bds.—Translations of 
the Oxford and Cambridge Latin Prize Poems, 24 series, 
foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. — The Oriental Annual for 1834, 
8vo. 21s. morocco; royal 8vo. 2/. 12s. 6d. morocco.—The 
Prose Works of John Milton, imperial 8vo. 25s. bds.— 
Morrison's Tribute of Filial Sympathy, royal 18mo. 4s. fd. 
cloth.—The History of Herodotus, with Notes by A. Ne- 
gris, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. cloth.—Cruden’s Concordance, 
64mo. 5s. cloth.— The Landscape Annual for 1834, 8vo. 
2ls. bound; royal 8vo. 2i. 12s. 6d. bound. — Twenty-six 
Illustrations of ditto, 2i. 2s. proofs; 3/. 3s. India proofs; 
41. 4s. India proofs before letters. —Twenty Minutes’ Ad- 
vice on the Eyes, 18mo. ls. 6d. sewed.— The Hulsean 
Lectures for 1832, by the Rev. H. Blunt, 8vo. 6s. 6d. bds. 
—Sketches in Turkey in 1831 and 1832, by an American, 
8vo. 16s. cloth.—-A Narrative of Four Voyages in the 
Chinese Seas, &c., by Captain B. Morrell, 8vo. 15s. cloth. 
—The New Medical Chemical Pocket-Book, by J. Barnes, 
18mo. 7s. 6d. half-bound. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1833. 


September. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday... 26 | From 44. to 65. | 2972 to 2974 
Friday ---+ 27 sees 41. ++ 62. 29°60 ++ 29°51 
Saturday -- 28 cove 39. ++ 63. 29°57 ++ 29°68 
Sunday---- 29 eoee 37. ++ 63. 29°77 ++ 29°07 
Monday -- 30 coos 34. e+ 62. 30402 30°07 

October. 
Tuesday -- 1 cove 33. ++ G1. 30°11 ++ 3013 
Wednesday 2 33. ++ 59 30°15 30°06 





Wind variable, N. prevailing. : 

Except the three last days, generally cloudy; rain at 
times on the 28th, 

Rain fallen, -05 of an inch. 

Edmonton. CHARLES HaNRY ADAMS. 
Latitude-...-- 51° 37’ 32” N. : 
Longitude-.-- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


¢cy It puts us much out of our way to answer papers, &c. 
sent late on Thursday, or on Friday morning. Owing to 
their late reception, many publications in the Fine Arts, 
including the Illustrations to Friendship’s Offering, can- 
not receive justice at our hands till next week. 

No. VI. of ‘* Rescued Records” is postponed for want 
of room. a 

‘©The Translator of Effingham Wilson's Edition of 
Notre-Dame” may depend upon it that we will do the same 
duty by any other translation of that work. | M 

We can do nothing for James, but leave his false fair to 
“live on, unenvied, unpitied, unfriended ;” and remind 
him of the Fox and the Grapes. d . P 

D. G. had better try his ‘* Poetry” direct on its fair 
object of seventeen. We always consider public inter- 
ference unadvisable in such cases. 

We are obliged by the offer of the ‘* German Trans- 
lations;” but we have not room for their adoption. : 

Pedro may fancy himself a wit ; but he comes up exactly 
to our idea of a fool. If his friends assure him he isa 
poet, we would put him on his guard against their 
enmity. a 

Y. V. D.’s writing is very illegible: we do not think 
paraphrasing the subject called for. 

T. R. P. declined with thanks. 

T.’s letier on the shackled and degraded state of the 
public press in Italy, goes too far into political questions 
for our literary plan. a 

Our friend “‘ Dinna ye Ken” must excuse our already 
crowded columns. 

T. A. A. suggests some considerations well worthy of 
attention; but we fear the whole matter, in its present 








** Ah, my good sare, I know very well to 


since had frequent occasion to notice the re- 


form, is too long for us. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
NIVERSITY of LONDONWWM— 


FACULTY of MEDICINE.—These Classes met on 
Tuesday, the Ist of October, on which day the 
Junior School likewise met. 
Faculties of Arts and of Law.—The Classes will meet at the 


f£ November. 
taginning © THOMAS COATES 


» Secretary. 
Council Room, 1st October, 1833. 








OCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 
The Winter Exhibition of the Works of deceased and living 
Artists of the British School, is now open to the public, from Ten 


till Four. 
R, B. DAVIS, Secretary. 
Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, 1s. 


Just published, in imperial 4to. price 3s, 6d. No. II. of 
JEADS after the ANTIQUE; forming 


Part of a Series of Studies, illustrative of the ideal 
Beauty of the Greeks, and designed as a Drawing-Book for ad- 
vanced Pupils. On Stone, 
By BENJAMIN RICHARD GREEN, 
With a Descriptive Letter-press. 


No. I. contains Heads of Jupiter, Juno, 
Apollo, and Diana; and the present selection, those of Minerva, 
Mercury, Venus, and Cu 

#,* A few Copies are printed on India paper, price 5s. 

“We approve of the idea, and much like the execution.”— 
Met 

«They are selected from the finest and most approved models, 
and drawn with a correctness that renders them as worthy of the 
portfolio of the man of taste, as of the studio of the young artist.” 
—Bell's New Weekly Messenger, 

London: Published by G. Rowney and Co, 51, Rathbone Place. 


BOOKS pr THIS DAY. 


x» Grammar School: 
Published by Baldwin and Cradock, aon Row. 


HE UNIVERSAL LATIN LEXICON 

of FACCIOLATUS and FORCELLIN U8; anew edition, 

in which the Paduan Appendix has been incorporated; the Ita- 
lian Significations rendered into English; the Work of Turselli- 
nus on the Particles of Latin Speech, Gerrard's Siglarium Roma- 
num, and Gesner’s t tymological Index, are added ; and the whole 
enriched with a copieus Appendix of upwards of Twenty Thou- 


sand Words. 
By JAMES BAILEY, A.M. 
In 2 very large vols. (acer 4to. price 61. 16s. 6d, in canvass boards. 

Excerpta ex Caii Plinii Secundi Historia 
Naturali, in Usum Scholarum. Notas adjecit Gulielmus Tur- 
ner, in nova Institutione Novocastrensi Prelector. In 12mo. 
price 4s, 6d. neatly bound 

A Greek and English Manual Lexicon to the 
New Testament, with Examples of the aoe Inflections, &c. 
By J. H. Bass. 2d edition, 18mo, 5s. 

A Vocabulary of the Greek ‘Roots, by the 
Rev. Richard Powah, LL.D. 2¢. 6d. bound. 

An Introduction to the principal Greek Tra- 
gic and Comic Metres in Scansion, Structure, and Ictus. By 
James Tate, M.A, 2d edition, 8vo. with an Appendix on Sylia- 
bic Quantity in Homer and Aristophanes. Price 5s. boards. 

Essays on the Institutions and Manners, &c. 
of Ancient Greece, by H. D. Hill, D.D. 12mo. 7s. boards. 

Sketches of the Domestic Manners and In- 
stitutions of the Romans. New edition, 12mo. 7s. boards. 

A History of the Roman Emperors, illustrated 
with Portraits and Maps. 12mo. 7s. boar 

Maps and Tables of Chscaaias and Gene- 
alogy, illustrative of the History of Eurepe. For the Use of Har- 
tow School. In 4to. price 8s. 6d. half bound and lettered. 

Bruce’s Historical and Biographical Atlas, 
for Schools and Students in Ancient History. Small folio, Charts 
finely engraved, 16s. half-boand. 

Bruce's Summary of Ancient History and 
Biography 5 a Companion to the above. 8vo. 3s. 6d. canvass 











The Natural History of Religion ; or, Youth 
armed against Infidelity and Religious Errors, in the Catecheti- 
calForm. By the Rev. R. Taylor. 12mo. price 4s. cloth boards. 
An Epitome of Paley’s Philosophy, contain- 
ing the Substance of the Arguments comprised in that work, in 
the Catechetical Form. By the Rev. S. Rowe. 12mo. 4s. sewed. 
An Epitome of Paley’s Evidences of Christi- 
anity. By theSame. 2d edition, 12mo. price 3s. sewed. 
The following under the Superintendence of the Society 
of Useful Knowledge. 

History of Greece, with a Chronological 
Table and Index. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

A History of the Church, from the earliest 
Ages to the Reformation. By the Rev. George Waddington, In 
a thick vol. 8vo. price 13s. 6d. cloth boards. 

Natural Philosophy, Vol. I. containing the 
(reliminary Treatise, Hydraulics, Hydrostatics, Heat, Mechanics, 
ptics, Polarisation Ere aetts Glossary, and Index. Fifteen Nos. 
Price 84, cloth boar 
Natural Philosophy, Vol. II. containing Popu- 
= {ntroduction to Natural Philosophy, Newton's Optics, Opti- 
= nstruments, Thermometer and Pyrometer, Electricity, Gal- 
maim, Magnetism, Electro-Magnetism, Glossary, and Index. 
yo Numbers, 8¥0. Price 10s. 6d, cloth boards. 
eometry, Plane, Solid, and Spherical, pri 
te. cet hanes Ys » So! op » price 





Wanostrocht’s eee Lag wed, 
rice 4s. neatly 


GRAMMAR of the. "FRENCH LAN- 
GUAGE, with Practical Exercises. 
By N. WANOSTROCHT, LL.D. 
Eighteenth edition, revised and a throughout, 
iy VENTOUILLA 
Professor of —~ French Language ne ‘Literature to 
King’s College, London. 

London: Printed for Richardson; Longman and Co.; T. 
Cadell; Baldwin and Cradock ; J. Booker; Harvey and Darton; 
Dulau and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; ; Sherw and Co.; Whitta- 
ker and Co.; J. Duncan; Simpkin and Marshall; Cowie and 

Jo.; J. Souter; Houlston and Son; B. Fellowes; 1. Wacey; 
and G, and J. Robinson, Liverpool. 


For the Sine Pamilies, &c. 
In 1 thick vol. fifth edition, revised and enlarged, price 15s. 


ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE; 


a Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms, C auses, 
and most efficacious Treatment of all Diseases, embracing all 
the modern Improvements in Medicine. With a copious Col- 
lection of approved Prescriptions, Medical Management of 
Children, Rules of Diet, Virtues and Doses of all Medicines, &c. 
The whole forming a clear and comprehensive Medical Guide 
for the use of = As ere. Families, and Invalids. 

+ GRAH M.D. &c. 

“We cmaumins recommend it. it is very far above the 
celebrated Buchan’s; and we shall preserve it as the advice of an 
invaluable friend, to which we can refer in the hour of need, 
without any doubt of being benefited by its wisdom.”—Literary 
Chronicle. 

“In the an ofa a physician, well known in our 
ith much of all that modern practice 
has cscertsined: to be valuable, and is incomparably superior to 
ever similar work in our language.”— Wesleyan Magazine. 

“it is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.”—London 
Week ly Review. 

« It is one of the very best and most useful books published in 

modern times.”—onth/y Olio. 

««The public demand for this work is a proof that its value is 
duly appreciated. Every disease that flesh is heir to, with its 
remedies, are so minutely described, that mistake is scarcely pos- 
sible.”—Bristol Journal, March 16. 

«« We are enabled to bear testimony to the great usefulness of 
this volume. Here will be found the best and most manageable 
remedies for the relief of pain and irritation, and yy most ap- 

roved treatment of diseases.”—Exeter Post, March 

Published by Simpkin and Marshall, and Hatchard wn Son, 

London; sold by all Booksellers. 
Also, by the same Author, third edition, price 9s. 

2. Sure Methods of Improving Health and 
Prolonging Life, by wr the Diet and Regimen. Em- 
bracing all the most approved principles of Health and Lon- 
gevity, with Maxims for the Bilious and Nervous, the Con- 
sumptive, &c. Illustrated by Cases. 

«* It is the most useful and rational work of the kind, and is 
altogether an admirable code of health.””—Atl 

«« We warmly recommend it.”— New ‘Gases Gazette. 

«* That men of all habits will derive information from it, cal- 
culated to increase their comfort and extend their days, is tirmly 
our conviciion.”—Edinburgh Observer, Jan. 1 





NEW WORKS ON ENGLAND, 
Just published by mr Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
n 2 vols. post 8vo 
JNGLAND. and the ENGLISH. 
By E. L. BULWER, Esq. M.P. 
Author ire anaes ’ «« Eugene Aram,” &c, 


A Residence at he Court of London. 
By the Hon. Richard Rush, 
Late Envoy sige and Minister Plenipotentiary from 
e United States. 
«Mr. Rush enemies: a marvels and our contrasts, the rich 
and the poor, the Lord Mayor's and St. James's, with the philo- 
sophy and the good humour of a practised European. He also 


The Library of Romance 
Price 6s. neatly bound A cloth, 


V ALDEM R; a Tale of 
the Thirty Years’ War. 


By the Author of “ Tales of a Physician,” 
Forming the Eighth Volume of 
The Library of Original Romance. 
Published every alternate Month. 
The following have already appeared : 

Vol, 1. The Ghost-Hunter, by Banim. 
2. Schinderhannes, by Ritchie. 
8. Waltham, a Novel. 
4, The Stolen Child, by Galt. 
5. The Bondman. 
6. The Slave King, by Victor Hugo. 

Vol. 7, published on the Ist of ete a rage an original 
Persian Romance, entitled the Khan’s Tale, a James Baillie 
witon aay Author of the “ Kuzzilbash,” the “ Highland Smug- 
gler,” &c. 

Any of the — Volumes may be had separate, price only 6s. 
mith, Elder, and Ce. Cornhill, 





Ina neat — volume, price 4s. cloth, ap a ‘anmnnnaas 
f the Orbit of the Comet o' 


CIENTIFIC NOTICES of ‘COMETS in 


general, and in particular of the Comet of 1882, whose 
revolution is of six — — three quarters’ duration. Translated 
from the French of M. Arago. 
By Cetomh CHARLES GOLD, C.B. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 





To tetera k Private a sd 
Just published, in y i2mo. price 
SY STEM of "ARITHMETIC, “with the 
PRINCIPLES of LOGARITHMS, compiled for Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School. 

The great object attained in this excellent Work is a most 
judicious abridgement of the labour of teaching and learning 
every branch of Arithmetic, by renderin, ules and Ex- 
planations so very simple and intelligible, "that 0 the study becomes 
a pleasure, instead of a task, to the youthful il. 

Smith, Elder, and Co, Corn! iL 


THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA- 


ZINE, No. X. for October, price 2s. 6d. contains— 
I. Goethe’s Posthumous Works, No. Faust —II, Le Dragon 
Rouge —III. Indian Poetry — IV. Excursion in the County of 
Cavan—V. T Sg ET Soldier, by the Author of ‘* Stories 
of Waterloo” — “VI. The Church Establishment in Ireland— 
VII, The Crisis of Waterloo— VIII. Lady Morgan‘’s Dramatic 
Scenes—IX. Ireland, Chapter I.—X. Life in America—XI. The 
History of Pierce Bodkin — XII. The Reform Ministry and the 
Reformed Parliament — XIII. Recent Confession of the Devil to 
a Renowned 8 and i Keeper — XIV. Critical 
Notices. 

Dublin: William Curry, Jun, and Co.; London, Simpkin and 
Marshall; sold by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom, 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, Nos. CCXIII. and CCXIV. for October. 
Contents of Part I. 

I. Morning Monologues. By an Early Riser. No. I.—II. The 
False Medium —III. Who is Born ? y the late William God. 
win, Jun.—IV. Who is Dead? By the Same—V. Edmund 
Burke, Part V.—VI. Barbadoes: a Poem, By M. J. Chapman— 
VII. The Sketcher, No. 1V.—VIII. Nights at Mess, Chap. V.— 
IX. America, No, Il. 

Contents of Part II. 

I. The Irish Union—II. Hymns of Life. By Mrs. Hemans, 

No. V. Easter-day in a Mountain ang gee Lyrics of 





the East. By Mrs. Godwin. Nos. VII, VIII. and IX.—IV. An 
Indian Lament —V. Life—VI. Home—VII. Stanzas. oA Lady 
Emmeline Stuart Wortley— VIII. The Sound of Skye — IX. 


Verses, by Miss E. M. Hamilton —X. The Crown of herme— 
XI. Letters to ‘the Right Hon. E. G. Stanley, Secretary of State, 
&c. &c. &c. from James M‘Queen, Esq. Letter II1.—XI1. France 
in 1833. No. I. Its Political State—XII. Marshal Ney’s Me. 
moirs — XIV. Thoughts upon Beards XV. English Cathedral 





shews us the sort of life ambassadors are | 
Revien, 


irl. 
Great Britain in 1833. 
By Baron D'Haussez. 
¢ Verily the noble author should change his Sieg and call 
himself in future the Baron de Trollope.”’"—Times 





In 1 large vol. 7th edition, with important Additions, 18s. 


ONDON DISPENSATORY, containing 

lati of the Phar ko. &c.; forming a 

, Synopsis of Materia Medica, Pharmacy, and Thera- 
peutics. 

By ANTHONY TODD THOMSON, M.D. F.L.S. &c. 
Professor of Materia Medica, &c. in the London University. 
London: Longman, a Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
y the same Author, 


Elements of Materia Medica, &c. 2 vols. 30s. 
Gonapesins of the Pharmecopaias, 6 5s. 6d. 





2d edition, 18s. boards, 


{REEK GRADUS; or, Greek, Latin, and 

English Prosodial Lezicoa; containing the Interpretation, 

in Latin and English, of all Werds ‘which occur in the Greek Poets, 

from the earliest period to the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 

also the Quantities of each Syllable; thus combining the advan- 

tages ofa 2 Lexicon of the Greek Poets and a Greek Gradus. For 
Schools and Colleges. In 1 thick vol. 8vo. 

«« The indefatigable application required in the compilation of 
the Greek Gradus is manifest; and we recommend the work as 
supplying a desideratum in our school-books, and likely to be ad- 
vantageously used to a very wide extent.”—Lit. Chronicle. 

« Dr. Brasse has certainly conferred a lasting benefit on all clas- 
sical students, and deserves the highest praise for taste, learning, 
and indefatigable industry.”— Weekly Review. 

Printed and published by A A. J. Valpy, M.A., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street; and -— by man, Baldwin, Whittaker, and all 
other Booksellers in Towa Country. 








Printed for Williem yet Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 








Barker's Lempriere A ings, 72 
Just published, 
EMPRIERE’S CLASSICAL DIC. 
TIONARY, abridged from ANTHON’S and BAR- 
KER’S Second Edition; for Public and Private Schools of both 


Sexes. 
By E. H. BARKER, of Trin. Coll. Camb. 
*,* This work gives — article in a condensed form. 
Printed and published by A. J. Valpy, M.A. Red Lion Court, 
leet Street; and sold by all Booksellers. 





Dr. Copland’s Medical Dictionary. 
Just x publica, price 9s. Part II. ofa 
ICTIONARY of PRACTICAL 
ph Tho og with aupeneee 5 Formule of Medicines, 
By JAMES COPLAN 
The whole to forms one volume, coalions “with Mr. Cooper's 
Surgical Dictionar: 
“« The work isa vaieadto of industry.”—Med. G 
« The are — comprehensive, and valuable Medical 
1 —Med. Surg. Jow 
“A work "which is yet unrivalled in the English language.” — 
Edinb. Med. Jour. 
London: + Longman, Rees, »Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 





2mo. price 5s. bou: 
THEORETICAL —_ “PRACTICAL 
GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE; wherein 
the rules are systematically laid down and the principal diffi. 
culties —— ecco to the decision of the French 
Academ By M, DE LEVIZAC. 
Twentieth edition, with n i dditi and 
improvements, 
By J. H. SIEVRAC. 

London: Dulau and Co. 37, Soho Square; Whiteahen and Co. 
Ave Maria Lane; Longman and Co. Pate —— ; Simpkin 
and eee Stationers’ Hall Court; Baldwin aa Cradock, 
Paternoster Row; J. Cumming, Dublin; and Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh. 
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‘ew Burlington Street, Oct, 5. 
Mg. Bentley has just published the following :— 
MR, COOPER'S NEW NOVEL. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HE FB EADSMA N. 
By the Author of the “ Spy,” the ‘ Pilot,” &c. 


II. 
New and cheaper edition, in a neat pocket volume, 
with 12 Illustrations, 
The Book of the Seasons ; 
e C x of Nature. 
By! Wittiess and Mary Howitt. 


“This is. a jewel.” —Blackwood’s Magazine. 
. {%4 Ill. 
tb. Ss oe ees Dhe Repealers. 
. 5 tome of Blessington. 3 vols, 
% ai Iv. 
How and edition, in 2 vols, 8vo. with Plates, 


ursions in India. 
By op Thomas eng Sist Regiment. 
“Written with great li and 
Review. 


Rdinh h 





Vv. 
Godolphin ; or, the Oath. 
Second edition, with a new Introduction, 3 vols. 
«¢ Of all late novelists, the writer of ‘Godolphin’ more especially 
weighs upon the springs of society as they exist now.”—Spectaior. 


VI. 
2d edition, in 3 vols. 8vo. with fine Portrait, 
Horace Walpole’ s Letters 
TO SIR HORACE MAM, 
British Envoy at the Court of Tus: 
Now first published, from the Originals, in thet Sasenaiian of 

the Ea al ve. 

Edited by LORD DOVER 
Who has added Notes, pos a Memoir of the Author. 


NOTRE DAME Di PARIS for 6s. 
In a neat pocket — with Two Plates and Memoir 
the Author, 
The ft ichback of Notre Dame; 
Being a Tran on of Victor Hugo's celebrated Romance, 
forming the new volume o! 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





Moral and Religious Work. 
Published by Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 


ORNING COMMUNINGS with GOD, 
or, Devotional Meditations for we of the Year. 

Translated from the original German of CHRISTIAN CHRIS- 
TOPHER STURM, Author of “ Reflections,” &c. 

By WILLIAM JOHNSTONE, A.M. 

A new edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 16s, 
“* On opening this work, we were agreeably surprised at finding 
genius and taste in accompaniment with warmth of soul. In 
perusing Klopstock and Gesner, we breathe the atmosphere of 
the blessed, and feel that holiness is the essence of a perfect feli- 
city. It is the sou! of these works that renders them so delight- 
ful, and in a similar spirit are — these ‘ Communings with 
God,’"—Gentleman’s Magazine 


Contemplations on ‘the Sufferings of Jesus 
Christ, in a Series of Devotional Exercises, with an Explanatory 
Paraphrase of the Gospel Narrative. By the same. Printed uni- 
form with the preceding, with a Memoir and a Portrait of Sturm. 
price 9s, boards. 


Letters to a Friend, on the Evidences, Doc- 
peo | -_ Duties of the Christian Religion. By Olinthus Gre- 
gory, LL In 2 vols. small 8vo, the 5th edition, with numerous 
ease and Improvements, price 14s. boards. 


Natural History of Religion; or, Youth 
armed against Infidelity and Religious Errors. By the Rev. R. 
‘Taylor, Curate of Hart, in the County of Durham. In 12mo. 4s. 
cloth boards. 


Sermons, selected and abridged, chiefly from 
the less known Authors; — with ‘Translations from Bos- 
suet, Massillon, M and other b rench Preach- 
ers, both Protestant and Catholic, adapted generally to the Epis- 
tle, Gospel, or First Lesson, or to the several Seasons of the Year, 
and arranged fer Family Use. By the Kev. Samuel Clapham, 
M.A. Rector of Gussage, St. Michael’s, Dorset, &c. The Fifth 

edition, in 2 large and closely printed 8vo. vols. price 24s. boards 


Sermons, Explanatory and Practical, on the 
Thirty-nine Articles, by the Rev. T. Waite, D.C,L., Chaplain to 
H. R. H. the Duke of Gloucester. In a thick 8vo. vol. 16s. bds. 
Evidences of Christianity, &c. Twenty Dic- 
courses, preached before the University of Cambridge, in 1820, a 
the Lecture founded by the Rev. John Hulse. By the Rev. c 
Benson, M.A. Rector of St. Giles’s in the Fields, London, and 
Master of the Temple. 4th edition, 8vo. 12s, boards. 
Scripture Difficulties. Twenty Discourses, 
hed before the University of Cambridge, for the Hulsean 











TheS dard Novels and Rumances. 
Price 4s. bound, 
NEW “RENCH and ENGLISH 
GRAM .R, upon a Methodical Plan, with copious 
Exercises on Or graphy, eyaiax, and Punctuation, extracted 
from the best . ors, and disposed in aon with the 
Rules. ty NOEL = CHAPSA 

Awork placed ong the Class-Books b Se Royal Council of 


the sda meg o ris; translated from the Lae 8 -third Pari- 


Lecture, in the Year 1822, Bythe same, 4th edition, 8vo, 12s. 


"The History of the Church of England, by 
J. B. S. Carwithen, B.D. of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, Vicar of 
Sandhurst, Berks, Part 1. to the Restoration of the Church and 
Monarchy in 1668. In 3 vols. 8vo. price 36s. boards. 


rhe History of the Rise and early Progress 





tion, and ae to oe — of oe: Englis! 
Dulau ond Co Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho amy 





New Bastern Historical Novel. 
In 3 vols, post 8vo. 274. boar 


URUNGZE B E; 


A or, a Tale of Alraschi 


Cochrane and M‘Crone, ie ‘Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, ‘ot J published, 
The Autobiography of John Galt, Esq. 
Author of “ Annals of the ” the Provost,” &c. 
In 8 vols. 8vo. 94s. with Feria original Portrait. 


ing an Inquiry into its true Character and 
Deion, By the Rev. Samuel Hinds, M.A. In @ vols. 8yo. price 
21s. boards. 


Observations, Critical, Explanator Ys and 
Practical, on the Canonical Scriptures. By Mary Cornwallis. 
bonding edition, corrected and enlarged, in 4 vols. 8vo. 2. 2s. 
oards, 


A Preparation for the Lord’s Supper, with a 
Companion to the Altar. Intended chiefly for the Use of Ladies. 
By the same. 2d edition, in a neat pocket volume, 2s. bound; or 
in a superior manner, 9s. 6d.; in black calf, 3s.; in morocco, 6s. 

The Family Book of Common Prayer ; being 


a Selection | of Collects and other Prayers, from the Liturgy of the 
d Chui as a Form of Daily Devotion, 





Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
In ? ae —s 6s. in cloth 
Pablished Oct. 1, Vol. 47 of the above, Vol. I. of a 
[TREATISE on the ARTS, MANUFAC. 
et INSTITUTIONS of the 
GREEKS 
On Nov. ener by Robert Southey, LL.D, 
te wg ee Ec Crow -» Vol. I. 
rite ce: and John Taylor. 


Published by Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row, and 
A. J. Valpy, London. 





GQ CHREVELIUS GREEK and ENGLISH | *“ 
Soames te which in added, a an age Rasiich 
by the Rev. J. R. MAJOR, M.A. 

Of Trinity © College, Cambridge, and Head Master of King’s 


In a large vol. 8¥0. 14s. boards. 


A Dictionary | of Latin Phrases, by W. Ro- 
pesteate A.M. of Cambridge. New edition, ‘royal 12mo. 15s. 


Analecta Latina Majora; exactly < on the Plan 
of Dalzell’s Analecta Greca. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
ibe Robin. | * 


The Antiquities of Greece, b 
son, D.D. With a Map and Designs fro: Aco 2 2d edi- 
tion, considerably enlarged. Ina thick "4 8vo. 17s 


Cards of Euclid; containing the al 
tions fm F belonging ing to the Propositions in the first six 
and ele Books Euclid’s Elements, which are usually 
read in payee Prepared for the Use of Students in 

U ities and Schools. By the Rev. J. 
Besaae, | fate F Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Price 5s. 6d. 





«Phe Same, in a small volume, sewed, price 


Morning and Evening, for Private or Domestic Use. By the Rev. 
Shenae Oil, A »M. late Minister of Denmark Hill Chapel. 1s, 6d. 
un 





HE ENGLISH in PORTUGAL.—An 
c Narrative of the PORTUGUESE WAR, by 


Day’s number of the NAVAL 


and aad MILITARY G GAZETTE. — Orders for the Journal, which 


fa tent to the cones free of postage, should be immediately 
transmitted to the > to prevent disappointment.—Office, 
19, Catherine Street, Strand. 





In Byo. 8s. bound, 
| Pa LOGOGRAPHIC EMBLEM. 


ATICAL oe — Seventh 





Counters to > ditto, 1 ina : Box, price 18s. 
Dulau and Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square. 





Price 5s. 
IR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY, 
Volume the Sixth, with Introduction and Copious Notes.” 
This Volume contains the Lay of the Last Minstrel, and other 
Poems, is il by Turner’s Designs of Melrose and 
Newark Castl: 
Printed for R. Cadell, Pons 3; and Whittaker and Co. 


o have also just published, 
te _ Vol. 34 ‘Of ‘the new Issue of the Waverley 


e 3 “Waverley Novels, new edition, XLVIII. 


"3. ra agg a Tale. 3 vols. 
Captain Basil Hall’s Fragments, Third 
~“ wh ing Series. 3 vols. 
Stuart’s North America, 2 vols. 3d edit. 
‘ 6. . Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, new edition. 
ols. I. to V. 


Volume Seventh of Sir Walter Scott’s Poe- 


an ENGLISH VOLUNTEER, aunt 3 returned from the scene of 


lseineenenieeeiainmmnneannmennmnaeamammmameniae ee 
BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
In a few days, in 8vo. 
L4 VENDEE and MADAME. 
By General DERMONCOURT, 
Printing for Edward Bull, Library, Holles Street, 


Edition in French. 
Chez Mons. Balliére, Libraire, 219, dente Street. 


—$—$———_—. 
On the 9th instant, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


HE HEIRESS; 


a Novel. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; 
for Ireland, Mr. John Cumming, Dubli 4 








a 
Just ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Plates, 

XCURSIONS in NEW SOUTH 

WALES, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, and VAN Dig. 

MEN’S LAND, in the Years 1830, 31, 32, 33, and therefore com. 

prising the most recent Account of the Actual Condition of these 
Colonies. 

By Lieutenant BRETON, R.N, 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





_— 
In_a few days will be published, and continued Qu 

oolscap 8vo. price 6s. neatly bound in morocco - tad 
illustrated by upwards of thirty highly coloured Pla: 


HE MISCELLANY of NATURAL 
HISTORY, Vol. I. containing Parrots. 
Edited by Sir THOMAS DICK LAUDER, Bart. F. RS. ~ PAS 
and Captain THOMAS BROWN, F.L.S. M.P.S » 
The Illustrations ¥ J.B, KIDD, Esq. Member prose icin 
Academy of Painting, &c. 
Specimens of the Illustrations of this very beautiful work may 
be seen at every Bookseller's in the Kingdom 
Smith, Elder, and Co. London; Andrew Shortrede, Edinburgh ; 
and W. F . Wakeman, Dublin. 





Works nearly ready y ppabiicetion, by Whittaker and Co, 
e Maria Lane. 


In 8 vols. 
O V EB and P Birds. 


By the Author of ** Saying. and Doings.” 


II. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with 16 Engravings, 
A History and Description of Modern Wines, 
By Cyrus Redding. 


Ill. 
A new edition, continued to the present Year, in 3 vols, 810. 
A General sen Dictionary. 


a Gorton, 


In small 8vo. with ee. coal Wood Engravings; 
the 2d edition, 
The Conchologist’s Companion. 
By Mary Roberts. 
Author of Wonders of the Vegetable’ Kingdom Displayed." 


Vv. 
In2 vols, the 2d edition, with Additions, 
Travels in Turkey, Egypt, Nubia, and 
Punation, in 1824, 1825, 1896, and 1827. 
y R. RK. Madden, M.D. 





October 14th will be published, 


ISHER’S DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP. 
K for 1834; containing Thirty-six bighly-tinished 
Plates. with ye &c. 
By L. E.L. 
Demy 4to. tastefully bound, 2 
The “ Fallen Temple and Lonely Tomb ” of India, conjoined 
with English Landscapes, Portraits of distinguished Individuals, 
which may possess a general or peculiar interest, and some few 
fanciful subjects, give the charm of variety to the pictorial deli- 
neations of this Volume, 
London: Fisher; Son, and Co.; sold by all Boooksellers in the 
United — om. 


Nearly ready, in 12mo. 


VID’s FA STI, a corrected Text, with 
very numerous English Notes. 
By C. 8. STANFORD, A.M. T.C.D, 
Also, in the Press, 
1. Plato’s Apologia Socratis, Crito, and Phe- 
do, with a Latin Translation and English Notes, Historical and 
Critical, by C. S. Stanford, A.M. T.C.D 


2. Novi Testamenti Libri Historici: the four 
Gospels and Acts of the Apostles in Greek, with English } — 
at ss by the Rev. E. J. Geoghegan. 12mo. In N 
ve 

Dublin: William Curry, Jun. and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall, 
London ; sold by ail Booksellers in Town and Country. 





LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, «t 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington Street, 


Marlborough, Ave Ma 
Edinburgh; Smith and Son, D. Ro teon, and Patlerson 
and Rutherglen, Glasgow ; and J. Cumming, Dublin.—Agen! 
for America,,O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square, London. 











try, containing Marmion, will appear on 1st November. 
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